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For the Companion. 

BOUND TO BE A GENTLEMAN. 

We were sitting at breakfast, one morning, sev- 
eral years ago, When we were told that “Dickey 
Legs” —as the boys called him, in reference to his 
swiftness when sent an errand—was in “the 
kitchen in such a big hurry dat he couldn’t wait | 
till we had ate up every thing.”’ So Dickey was | 
ushered in, clearing up his lips in a way that 
proved he had not lost his time in the kitchen. 

“Well, Dickey, how’s mammy this morning?” 
asked the master of the house. | 

“Well, sah, mammy, she’s mighty weak, but 
de dov’t say she’s crawlin’ up, sartin, and dat | 
time de flow’s blooms ag’in, she’ll be trottin’! 
She’s mighty peart in sperit dis morn’n’, kase on | 
*eount of de good luck we’s had, I tells you, sah,” 
and he smacked his lips as if tasting something | 
good. | 
Dickey was “de little black gentleman what | 
sifted our cinderg and washed our sidewalk,” | 
and he was faithful in his sphere. But Dickey 
was ambitious and was always telling us he was 
“Bound for to be a gentleman.’”’ And now his 
hour had come, and his eyes glistened and rolled 
like two great agate marbles, as he attempted to 
out his story. 

“T wants a little speck of writin’ from you, 
sah,” he cried, with a broad smile. 

“Writing?” asked his friend. 

“Yes’r. ’Pears like my chances has come all 
to onet, and I’s bout ’stracted which on ’em to 
take. De siper’tender of de matirash factory 
sent arter me to wait on de night hands, dar; 
but I wasn’t gwoin’ to leave mammy nights, 
when de neighbors is all ’sleep, jus’ for mo- 
ney!” 

And Dickey turned up his nose very scornfully 
at such a mean incentive as “money.’’ 

“Thad a chance to carry water to de men dat 
puts coal into de ocean steamers over to East 
Boston—dey gits so choked up wid the coal-dust 
dat dey drinks powerful heaps of water! But 
dat wasn’t no ‘sitevation’, it was only a job; and 
I's bound for to have a reg’lar sitevation and to 
be a gentleman! ” 

“What is a gentleman, Dickey?” asked his 
friend. 

“Well, sah, one dat always has on a clean shirt 
and shiny shoes, and goes reg’lar to his work 
down town every mornin’, and keeps his sick 
mammy out of de almhouse! Dat ar’s what I 
calls a gentleman! ”’ 

“That’s a splendid definition of a gentleman, 
Dickey. Now tell us how you are going to be 
one?” asked a young aspirant for the same no- 
ble name. 

“Well, I’s had an offer of a sitevation in one of 
de fus’-class hotels. 
in our court, and knows how lovin’ fond I is of 
mammy, got it for me. 
into no factories, nor ’stilleries, nor saloons, kase 
dat wouldn’t be good, nather for my constution 
nor yit for my morials!”’ 


A col’d gentleman dat lives | 


He ’vised me not to go | 




















*sides dat, I can always have my own boots 
shiny, kase I gits de blackin’ for nothin’, and I 
can go down town reg’lar every mornin’, like 
other gentlemen.” 

“Have you civothes to wear like other gentle- 
men, Dickey?” asked one of his friends. 

“Well, not percise,”’ replied our plucky little 
man; “but mammy, she sot up in bed and ironed 
a mighty nice shirt for me, and I’s got such a 
shine on my boots I don’t guess anybody’ll no- 
tice my clothes! ”’ 

“You shall have a suit of Tom’s clothes, so 
that you can hokd up your head among other 
gentlemen as you go down town to-morrow,” 
said Dickey’s friend. 

“Will you gimme de bit of writin’, too, sah?” 
asked Dick, so impatient to be off that he held 
the door-knob and looked as if just ready to dart 
away. 

“What shall I say about you, Dick? That 
you sift cinders and run errands well,” said his 
patron. 

“Pooh!” cried Dick, tossing up his head; “any 
fool can do dem things! Please give me a mighty 


| high character; say how’t I’m honest, and ’dus- 


trious, and temperance, and’?—— 

“Well, go on, Dickey.” 

‘And dat I’s had sperience, and dat I’s ambi- 
tious, and, and” 

“And that he’s all legs when he runs an er- 
rand, and that his real name is ‘Mr. Legs,’ ”’ said 
Tom. 

“Now you quit your nonsense, Massa Tom. I 
haint no time for foolin’ now!” cried Dick, re- 
provingly. 








The whole family laughed; and some one 
asked, ““Havn’t you a good constitution, Dick?” 

“Well, on’y pretty considerable,” replied Dick, 
doubtfully. 
tion either. Never could wash mor’n eleven 
hours a day, ’sides doin’ our housework, and 
even dat’s broke her down. I’s had all sorts of 
diseases in my time,””—Dickey was now twelve 
years old. “I’s had de measels, de hookin’ 
cough, de scarliet fevier, de wheezes, de dropsy 
and de consumption.” 

_“Merey, Dick, have you had the consump- 

tion?” asked one of our boys. 

“I reckons I has, Massa Tom! I had fta whole 
year onct, and I’s had de spine, too! So ye see 
P's got to look out for my constution!” 

“That’s very wise in you, Dick. What is your 
position to be at the hotel?” asked the gentle- 
man. 

“Well, sah, it is to gather up de boots from 
de gentlemen’s doors, and to lay on de blackin’ 
for de other gentlemen dat’s had more speri- 


“Mammy, she never had no constu- 


Dick got his “character,” and darted off as 
| happy as if a fortune had come to him; and yet 
| his work was to be hard and dirty, and done 
| most of the time in a dark cellar. But there was 
always a light ahead for the poor child; he was 
“taking care of mammy like a gentleman!”’ 

One day the proprietor of the hotel, meeting 
Dicky on the staigway, took him playfully by 
the hair and asked, “‘Who are you, little woolly- 
head, that I see about here so much ?” 

There is no doubt but Dicky told his story 
fully and freely, and gave poor mammy her due 
prominence. The result was that the cook was 
ordered to give Dick a basket of food to take 
home with him every night; and very often after 
that the little fellow got a sly “quarter” from the 
kind-hearted man. 

When a year had passed, a boy was wanted in 
the office; and Dick having won the reputation 
of “a gentleman,’’ in his sense of the word,—be- 
|ing always prompt, cheerful and obliging, was 
| brought up from the cellar, dressed nicely, and 

installed in the place, with a salary of five dollars 








BOUND TO BE A GENTLEMAN. 


wont choke me up like siftin’ ciniders does; and | health and good management, was a fortune for 
Pp g 4 ’ 


the patient creatures. 

Dick has grown up a tall, handsome boy, al- 
though we must confess he is as black as a crow’s 
wing. He is what King Solomon calls “black 
but comely;’’ and his great pearls of teeth shine 
out in a way that makes everybody laugh who 
speaks to him. He is the soul of humor and 
good-nature, and is a great favorite with all the 
guests at the hotel. 

His ideas of what it takes to make “a gentle- 
man” have become greatly enlarged since the 
morning he thought that a clean shirt, well-pol- 
ished boots and kindness to “mammy”’ would do 
the business for him. So for several winters he 
has been attending evening school, and devoting 
much time to gaining a good handwriting. He 
reads a great deal in his leisure hours, and is 
really a very intelligent boy. ; 

‘A gentleman in feeble health, who for years 
has boarded at that “fust-class hotel,’’ for whom 
Dick has done many favors, and from whom he 
has also received not a few, has lately been 
ordered by his physicians to the Mediterranean; 
| and he has asked Dick to go with him. 

Mammy, who has an easy situation in the linen 
| department of the house, is charmed with the 
thought, especially as there is a talk of the tour- 
| ists extending their travels into Egypt. Mammy 

says,— 
| “Ps heerd how’t things is runnin’ to destruc- 
tion dere in gin’ral, and I’d like to know for sar- 
| tain, from an eye-witness! I owes dem ’Gyptians 
|a mighty grudge for de way they treated de 

Lord’s people and our brother Moses; and I’ve 
allers hoped they’d get come up wid for’t yet!” 

When some one suggested that mammy ought 
not to rejoice over the downfall of her enemies, 
she replied, with a smart toss of the head,— 

“T reckon it’s more ’portance to have de Bible 
prophecies ’filled, dan it is to have a poor, weak 
creetur’ like me to forgive my enemies, and do 
as she’d be did by! Anyhow, I’s bound to know 
wheder or no de ’Gyptians has got deir dues for 
keepin’ de colored folks in slavery so long, and 
chasin’ ’em when dey run off!” 

Dick will doubtless come home “a gentleman.” 








Sn 
A SCENE IN THE CLOUDS. 


There it rests in peace and quiet until the first 
rays of the sun come creeping over the hills. 
Then life is at once generated and a strange com- 
motion begins, which grows in violence until, 
like maddened waves beating up a narrow bay 
and lashing its rocky shores in fury, the cloudy 
billows toss and tumble upon each other, and 
dash against the huge crags, filling the mind 
with wonder and awe. Not until the sunlight 
has lifted the contending hosts far above the 
mountain tops-does this battle of the clouds 
cease, and the scene, as it disappears from sight, 
leaves a lingering desire to witness the weird 
spectacle again.” 
Er 
For the Companion. 

HATTY STETSON’S RASH SPEECH. 

Hatty Stetson sat with her two old grand- 
mothers, one on each side of the fireplace. Gran- 
ny Davis was knitting a blue stocking; Granny 
Stetson a white one. The two grandmothers 
were perfect opposites. Between them they led 
Hatty a rather hard life, for of course she never 
could please them both. 

“How well you do look in that brown dress, 
Hatty!”’ Grandmother Stetson would say. 

“She don’t, she looks like a fright. I always 
thought she looked like a fright in brown,” 
would be the instant comment of Granny Davis. 

For a year or two after her mother’s death, 
Hatty spent all her time in vainly trying to 
please both of the good women, but she had 
given thatup now. 

“If they fight,”’ she said half spitefully to her- 
self, “I'll do just asI please.’? But they never 
did fight; they were curious old people, they had 
been curious young people, I expect, if they ever 
were young. 

Granny Davis was very rich; Granny Stetson 
moderately so. They lived in an old-fashioned 
house, but every thing, from the comfortable 
kitchen to the spacious, handsome bed-rooms, 
bore the stamp of wealth and of good taste as 
well. There was a fine piano, but Granny Davis 
always grumbied if Hatty played upon it. 

“How can the child learn to play if she never 
practices?” queried Granny Stetson. 

“No need of learning; I didn’t,’ growled the 
other. “Girls ought to learn to play on the 
washtub, then their spines wouldn’t grow out. 
Ugh! I hate pianos.” 

“But you couldn’t study music when you were 
young,” said Hatty. 

“T couldn’t. No, of course I couldn’t; but it 
wasn’t a disgrace to be poor, then; and let me 
tell you I learned something better than knocking 
the music out of a parcel of wood and brass, 
something that made me a useful woman, miss.”’ 

“J prefer to be ornamental,” snapped Hatty> 
which wasn’t the right thing to say, but really 
| the girl was very much tried. It was bad enough 
to go out of the house to take her lessons on ac- 
count of her grandmother’s nerves, but to be con- 
tinually tormented when she was in the house, 
seemed hard to bear. She caught herself saying 
sometimes that she didn’t care how soon Grand- 
ma Davis died, and this feeling she showed in 
her actions. Like begets like, so of course the 
old lady was not sparing in her fault-finding. 

“O what a miserable life it is!’? Hatty sighed, 
when alone by herself. ‘‘Why did the good Lord 
take my dear mother from me? She knew how 
to help me, and some way Grandma Davis never 
interfered with her. 

Hatty had not found out her mother’s secret. 

“Why don’t you give a party, Hatty Stetson ?”’ 





fourteen thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
upon Pike’s Peak, has little of general interest, 





A Western traveller, writing of Colorado scen- | 
ery, says, “Although a winter’s residence over | 


still there are scenes, which the dweller in the 
valley might long to look upon. To the east of | seem to expect it, and wonder why you don’t. 
the Peak, far up among the gorges and defiles of | Your house is just the place; such splendid great 
the mountains, there is a valley, where, at night-| parlors!” 

fall, the misty clouds gather until they have 


asked Nelly Gowen; “nearly all of our set has 
had one but you.” ’ 

“I give a party ?” said Hatty, her face crimson. 
| “I should like to see Grandma Davis’ face if I 
mentioned such a thing.” 

“Well, it’s too bad if you can’t. 





All the girls 


“ll tell you when I’ll give a party,” said Hat- 


ence to polish! Dat ar’ will be steady work and!a week: which, with “mammy’s’’ returning | filled the bowl brim full with fleecy whiteness. ty, with sudden animation, 
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“Well, when?” 
“When Grandma Davis dies,’ 
Tesponse, 


was the quick 


She had hardly spoken the words before she 
Was sorry for it. It seemed such a ghastly con- 
a party and a funeral,—and her self-ac- 
cusation was not lessened by Nelly’s look of dis- 
may, and her “Why, Hatty Stetson, what a 
speech! ”? 

“Well, that’s just how I felt, anyway,” she re- 
plied, half remorsefully. “You would feel as I 
do, perhaps, if you were scolded from morning | 
till night, if every thing you did was wrong, and 
you couldit please if you tried ever so hard.” 


| 
} 
“But you've got two grandmothers in the | 
house.” 


nection 


“Yes, Grandma, Stetson is very kind, generally, 
but being so much with the other one, she some- 
how falls into her ways, and sometimes I have 
to take scoldings from both. You don’t know 
how lonesome I do get, for I never dare to ask 
any of you to our house, she’d be sure to say | 
something insulting, Grandma Davis would. I 
don’t see how my mother could ever have be- 
longed to her, she was always so 
pleasant. | 

“Perhaps she has had a hard life.” 

“QO no, she’s been rich enough for almost half 
acentury. It’s that that spoiled her, I guess.’ 

That very day at recess Hatty noticed that the 
girls in “our set’? avoided her somewhat, and 
talked together in low voices and with consider- 
able gesticulation. She wondered what it meant. 
“Of course they think Tam mean, accepting all 
their invitations and never returning them; it | 
does look so, but what can I do? I will not ex- | 
pose my grandmothers to insult.” | 

Still she went back to her seat with a flushed | 
face and angry eyes. The girls were civil to her, 
but she felt that she had been slighted. | 

“I don’t care,” she muttered, as she left the | 
school, “I can live without them; but I wish T} 
hadn’t said 'd give a party when Grandma Da- | 
vis was dead. 


: | 
genial and | 


It was heartless. Who knows; I| 
may die first, or dear Grandma Stetson, and if | 
she died I should never forgive myself.” | 
Meantime the school-girls were parting at the | 
with many 
passed them. 
“What are you plotting, girls?’ she asked, | 
with 2 smile, | 
“No harm,” was the langhing reply. 
“Remember,” said Nelly, “next Thursday even- 
ing at six; mect at my house.”’ 
“Suppose they wont let us in,’ said one of the 
timid ones, 


door teacher | 


The 


exclamations, 


“Nonsense; we must foree an entrance and 
then just be as independent as we can. We all 
know about it, and we don’t intend to take any 
rebuffs, do we, girls?” 

“Of course not,” was the chorussed reply. 

As I said at the beginning of my story, the 
two old grandmothers sat one on each side of the 
fireplace, Grandma Stetson was a placid old 
lady who took life easily, and humored the 
Whims of her aged vis-a-vis, gaining Hatty a 
great many indulgences by stealth. She was 
handsome; her cheeks were bright with a russet- 
like red, her hair though white as snow, still 





clung about her temples in natural curls. She 
sat upright, and often smiled. | 

Grandma Davis wore a sour expression. Her | 
hair was carried strictly back nnd knotted in the 


tiniest of tiny pugs, and her heavy silver specta- | 
cles were seldom missing from her wide, fur- | 
rowed brow. She wore no cap, and dressed in a | 
plain and formal fashion. 

Hatty had drawn up the little mahogany table | 
and was reading. It was the evening of the day 
on whieh the girls had shunned her, or she | 
thought they had, and she could not easily put | 
aside the bitterness of Neither | 
could she forget her thoughtless speech, nor the 
words of Nelly, “Perhaps she has had a hard 
life.” 





the recollection. 


Hatty knew nothing of her past history, 
Suddenly Hatty looked up from her book. 
“Pim tired of reading,” 


said, 


she 


nervously ; 
‘can’t somebody tell me a story? 


. You, grand- | 
ma,” turning to her Grandmother Davis, “tell me | 
something romantic, something that has hap- | 
pened in your own life.” 


| 
“Something romantice;’ the knitting-work was 


laid aside, “Something in my own life; well, 
now Leould. Suppose 1 told you of three sons 
grown to manhood, the best sons ever a mother 
had, and how each one perished before he was 
twenty-five by a violent death, Suppose I tell 
you that IT saw two of them die within a few hun- 
dred yards of where T stood, and I utterly pow- 
erless to help them? 


Suppose I told you of my | 
fight with poverty for years and years, and a 
worse trouble than that. O, no, no, no; Tl not | 
vex your young years with stories of disgrace | 
and sorrow. 


No, child, P've no story to tell.” 
She resumed her knitting, but the tragic pa- 





Grandmother Stetson made a sign of silence, 
and Hatty sat looking into the bright fire with 
thoughts that were kin to tears. No wonder her 
grandmother’s mind was warped if she had 
passed through such trials; and more than ever 
she regretted the hasty words she had spoken 
that day. 

The old mantel clock struck nine. 
with the tears very near her brown lashes, put 
her books away, tidied up the table, and then 
with a sudden impulse, she went up to Grandma 
Davis, sobbed once, flung her arms round her 
neck, exclaiming, “O, grandma, I didn’t know 
you'd had such trouble. I’m so sorry for you!” 

What could Grandma Davis do but put her 
own withered arms over the young form, and 
pat her tenderly, as the tears came to her own 
eyes. 

“Well, well, I’m sure,” said the old lady, draw- 
ing her breath hard after Hatty had disappeared, 


| “that child has got a good deal of mother in her, 


after all. I always did think that her mother 

was the sweetest creeter that ever did live.” 
Grandma Stetson smiled with trembling lips. 
Thursday night came, and Hatty, with serene 

unconsciousness, tied the rose-colored ribbon 


| round her hair and put on her black silk apron. 


The bell rang just as the gas was lighted, and 
stepping from the room Hatty found herself sur- 
rounded by—girls. They swarmed on the stairs, 
took possession of the hat-rack, and finally, 
sunidst great merriment, made their way into the 
parlor. 

Surrounded by youth and beauty, each girl 
vicing with each other in her attentions to the 
old ladies, what could Grandma Davis do? She 
tried to frown, and to evince her displeasure, but 
some way the displeasure itself would not come. 


| This influx of vitality, this flutter of ribbons and 
| muslins, this musical chatter and silvery laugh- 


ter, carried her back to her own youth, and she 
thought of the huskings, the red ear, the merry 
dances and the hopes that made her heart swell 
with rapture; how could she frown? 

No, she only leaned over towards Grandmother 
Stetson, whispering. “What shall we give them 
to eat? The last scrap of plum cake is gone.’ 

“No matter about that, dear,’ said Grandma 
Stetson, who was playing cat’s-cradle with a 
rosy-cheeked girl. ‘‘Thisis a surprise party, you 
know, and by the noise in the next room, I judge 
we shall see a full table.” 

Grandmother Davis concealed her mortifica- 


| tion, for she remembered how often Hatty had 


begged for a party; but she resolved in her heart 
that the coming New Year should witness such a 
delightful gathering as had not been seen in that 
house for many a year, and then Hatty should 
have such 2 set out as would astonish her young 
friends; a promise which she fulfilled to the let- 
ter, 


~~ 
or 





For the Companion. 
A LOST LADY. 


In a beautiful suburban town in a neighboring 
State is a long avenue of tasteful villas, with 
towers and turrets that overlook the finest of 
rivers, dotted over with steamers and sailing 
eraft of every description. Many of these houses 
were built by men, who in excess of wealth, 
sought to outdo their neighbors and to secure an 


| air of foreign elegance, which the inexperience of 


our matter-of-fact builders has in some cases 
made them sorely rue. 

In one of these villas lives a friend of ours, who 
is the head of her house and the manager of her 
own business affairs—as sweet and lovely a 
mother as ever showed three grown-up daugh- 
ters. 

This lady had had numberless encounters with 
that mysterious, unfathomable class of magi- 
cians—plumbers—who work deep down beyond 


the reach of mortal ken, and who break while 
| . 


they repair, and whose little apprentice boys 


| earn fifty cents an hour for running back to the 


shop for a forgotten tool, or by putting little 
lumps of charcoal into a hand furnace. 

On a certain day, when the clouds were gather- 
ing blackness, our friend had called in a trio of 
these smutty magicians to mend a leak in the 
roof of the tower; and now they were gone with 
their furnace and tools, and the family were 
quictly settled, sure that if the rain came down 


| their ceilings were secure from stain. 


The night came on with rain, and wind, and 
darkness that could be feit, till a perfect tempest 


| raged about the house, which almost trembled 


in its high perch. Nota sound of a passing car- 
riage could be heard, and even the lights which 
usually blinked in a friendly way, as if assuring 
the ladies of protection from neighboring villas, 
could not be seen for the sheets of water that 
dashed, and quivered, and fell between them. 
The young ladies read, and talked, and sang, 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 
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None of them knew; but all thought she was 
in her own room. 

But the time wore on, and no mother appear- 
ing, one of the young ladies went up stairs. Her 
mother was not in the chambers. 

The three sisters then descended to the kitch- 


jen, exclaiming in one voice, “Bridget, have you 


Hatty, | 





seen mother ?”’ 

“Your mother’s gone out. I see her puttin’ on 
a hood and a shawl, well to an hour ago.” 

“That can’t possibly be!” 

“Well, miss, she dreshed herself for it, any 
way. Maybe she’s gone down the hill to see the 
sick baby, miss.” 

“Never on such a night. Where is Katy?” 

“She’s out, ma’am. I see her putting on her 
shawl, but I did not ax her where she was goin’; 
if she’s fool enough to turn herself out of a good 
home on a night like this, she may do it for all 
I'll ax her to stay in.”’ 

The sisters ascended the stairs, and shouts of 
“Mother! mother!” resounded through the house 


and echoed from the empty rooms above. There 
was no response. They grewalarmed. “If Kit- 


ty were only here we would start her out to in- 
quire among the neighbors. How could she go 
out on such a night, or on any night, without 
asking, when she knew Bridget wasn’t well?” 

“Mother! moth-er! moth-er-r!’’ and still all was 
silent. 

The girls returned to the sitting-room to hold 
a consultation. Their voices trembled and their 
eyes were filled with tears. 

There was just then a lull in the tempest; and 
their ears were saluted by a thumping, a rattling 
and a clanging which brought them all to their 
feet at once. 

“Hark! What is that? Why, I hear voices! 
Mother is laughing or crying. Where can she 
have been?” cried one of the girls as they all 
rushed up stairs to unravel the mystery. 

There, at the foot of the attic stairs, stood their 
mother, drenched with dirty water, holding an 
extinguished candle in her hand and laughing or 
crying, or doing both at once; while the lost Kit- 
ty crouched behind her, the water dripping from 
her hair and from her smutty face! 

“Why, mother, where have you been, and what 
ails you?” asked the girls. 

Between her laughter and her sobs the lady 
then related the last half hour’s experience; the 
girls declared they had been searching for her 
two hours, and could hardly believe the honest 
old clock, that it was not so. 

“When those horrid plumbers left,” said the 
lady, “they assured me the roof could not possi- 
bly leak; and I felt quite casy till Kitty came to 
me after tea and said the water was dropping 
from the cciling of her room. I thought it was 
not worth while to disturb you; so she and I put 
on our shawls, and lighted a candle, and went up 
by the ladder into the loft; and it was well we 
did; for such a sight as met our eyes! 

“I believe those plumbers had punched that 
roof till it was likea sieve! I did not dare to trust 
the girls to look after it alone; so Kitty and I 
found all the old carpeting, and comforters, and 
ticks, and sacks we could, and took them up to 
spread under the leaks; and besides that, we 
carried wp all the pitchers, and basins, and every 
thing else we could find up stairs. We had 
twenty-four things besides the rags to catch wa- 
ter in! The rest of the great place, you know, 
is full of packing-boxes, trunks and old furni- 
ture. 

“After doing this we went over to the extreme 
corner of the loft, and I crept in behind a chim- 
ney, Where the roof was only two feet high, to 
see if it leaked there. Kitty held the light, but 
just then the water, which was pouring in, put 
it out, and left us in such darkness as I never felt 
before! We had to get out on our hands and 
knees around the chimney and between the ba- 
sins, and tubs, and pans, into which the very 
floods seemed falling, till we reached the place 
where I supposed the ladder was. 

“But I found by some old furniture I grasped, 
that I was as far as possible from that spot. We 
did not dare to move one way or the other, where 
it was high enough for us to stand up, lest we 
might fall down the opening for the ladder. 

“We called and knocked, but the rain came 
down so furiously on the tin roof that it drowned 
both voices and knocking. Then we tried again to 
feel our way to the ladder; but as sure as we got 
where we could move at all, we upset basins and 
pans over our clothes. When we crept away 
from them, we were under the eaves or behind a 
chimney! 

“I thought we were imprisoned there till day- 
light; and I was so worried about the fright you 
were having those long hours, —for I really 
thought we had been there for hours! 


“After awhile, feeling about carefully on my 


thos of her voice and manner had almost fright-| till, suddenly some one asked, “Where is mo-| hands and knees, I found the opening, and if I 


ened her young auditor, | 


ther?” 


ever was thankful in my life it was then. The 


| idea of being bewildered and lost in one’ 
house!” 

Then they all had a hearty laugh at the Miser. 
able, bedraggled condition of the “explorers” 
and at the thought of children losing their mo. 
ther in such a ridiculous way. 

“And is the roof really leaking so badiy» 
asked one of the girls. ne 

“Yes, it might as well be off the horse al 
gether. I sent for a plumber to stop a little } sik 
over the tower chamber, and three of them dig 
it; but they left twenty-four new leaks: 
live till daylight, Pll send for their employer, aug 
show him their work! I have half a mind 
learn the plumber’s trade myself, for | don’t 
think any property-holder is safe who has 
trust himself and his interests in such hands.” 


8 Own 





to 
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For the Companion. 
AN EGG SPECULATION, 
By Elizabeth A. 8. Chester. 

Two or three years ago there appeared in the 
Companion a highly interesting work of art. | 
was a compound picture. Looked at from one 
point of view, it represented “The Man who Sold 
Eggs,” with a countenance as jolly and delighted 
as it was possible to conceive. The other side 
pictured “The Man who Bought Eggs,” a poor 
wretch with haggard face and sunken eyes, the 
very incarnation of despair. To appreciate the 
picture it was necessary to know the deplorable 
fact that eggs were at the time almost as costly 
as gold. 

Master Bob St. Clair and Tim Barclay were two 
young gentlemen who, with their parents, were 
boarders at Miss Briggs’ select boarding-house, 
Bob took the Companion, and he and Tim read 
it together with the most amiable good fellow- 
ship. Their sympathies were touched by the 
sufferings of the “Man who Bought Eggs;” but 
when they turned to “The Man who Sold,” a si- 
lence followed, which Bob was the first to break, 

“T say, let’s buy a pullet, Tim!” 

“That’d be fun; but where’d we keep her?” 

“Hide her up stairs. We could smuggle enough 
from the table to feed her—and—she’d lay lots of 
eggs!’’ 

The more they talked about the hen, the more 
strongly did the egg business commend itself. 
They were ambitious boys, and both felt very 
sanguine that a good pullet, well managed, would 
prove the foundation of a small fortune. Miss 
Briggs, to be sure, was known to have her preju- 
dices, but the young gentlemen had learned from 
experience that it was quite possible to evade 
Miss Briggs; and considering the size of that good 
lady’s boarding-house, it really did seem as if one 
pullet might be lodged and fed without inconve- 
nience to any one. 

Fortunately it was early in the month, and the 
boys’ spending money was not quite exhausted. 
In less than twenty minutes after breakfast the 
next morning they were down town and scouring 
the poultry market. An old farmer came in with 
dressed fowls for sale. 

“How much do you ask for your first-class 
chickens?” asked Bob, jingling the tive-cent coins 
in his pocket. 

“Twenty cents a pound. There’s a fine fel- 
low,” said the farmer, slapping a large bird on 
the box before him. 

“O, we—we want one with a head and feath- 
ers!’’? stammered Bob. 

Negotiations were opened, the result of which 
was that two mornings after a promising-looking 
fowl was smuggled up Miss Briggs’ front stairs. 
Bob St. Clair occupied a suite of rooms, with his 
father, mother and sister, and it was quite im- 
possible for him to find accommodations there 
for his fowl. Tim had no fellow-lodger but his 
father, who was most of the time down town; 80 
he undertook to provide a tenement for the poor 
bird. He put it in the wardrobe, threw in 4 
piece of cake he had taken from the tea-table the 
previous evening, and locked the door. Then he 
and Bob retired to count their unlaid eggs. 

“Tt will take only two dozen to come to what 
we paid for her; and all after that will be clear 
profit,” remarked practical Bob. 

In due time Miss Briggs’ chambermaid came 
to tidy up Mr. Barclay’s room. She fancied she 
was in delicate health, though she weighed a hun- 
dred and fifty on any honest pair of scales, and 
was constantly on the lookout for “a warning.” 
While she was shaking up the pillows in her lazy 
way; she heard a strange, mysterious noise in the 
wall. Cr-r-r-r!”” 

Bridget stood and listened. 

“Cr-cr-rr-rr!” 


Dropping the pillow, she crossed herself. “The 


Lor-rd have mercy! Howly Mary preserve me! 
Is it meself yer callin’ ?”’ 
“Cr-r-r-r-r!”’ in lower tones than before. 
Down to her mistress flew Bridget. She must 
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ave notice of leaving at once. She must go to 
she priest's to be shrived, and home to die. 
It’s not mistaken I am,” replied she to Miss 
? expostulations. “’Twas that same me 
_eher heard but the Michaelmas ’fore she died; 
a twas that same that called for me two aunts 
‘» the ould counthry. The saints forgive ye, 
am, but me time has coom!”? And off went 
pridget, yery red in the face, and very much 








frightened. 

Meanwhile, Tim, apprehensive that an exam- 
ion of his room might be made, removed 
the fowl from the wardrobe to the commode, and 
auffed it into the big ewer. On the top of this 
* threw a towel, and then shut down the lid of 
she commode securely over all. But when tea- 
aon appr shed, and Mr. Barclay was expected 
home, it became necessary to move the poor 
hicken once more. 

* “fas it laid yet??? asked Bob, as Tim lifted the 
commode lid. 

Xo, it hadn’t “laid,” but in its struggles it had 
tipped over the fine china ewer and broken off 
one handic. 

“Too bad!’ said Bob; “‘but when we sell the 
equs we cai buy a new one.” 

Tim cleared out one of the bureau drawers, and 


jnat. 





jocked up. 

“How came that ewer broken?” inquired Mr. 
Barclay, when he returned. 

Poor Tim refused to tell, and received a pretty 
wvere punishment in consequence. Two or 
tee times in course of the evening Mr. Barclay 
wondered what “that strange noise” could be. 
(nee he pulled out the bureau to see if it came 
from behind that. But he discovered nothing. 

As soon as the room had been put in order the 
yext morning, the boys opened the drawer and 


took gut the poor chicken, more dead than alive. | 


“Hasn’t laid yet,’ said Tim, examining the 
drawer with a discouraged expression. 

“She needs more exercise,” said Bob. “De- 
jend upon it, we sha’n’t succeed with that chick- 
a until we give it more exercise.”’ 

Itwas accordingly decided to allow the fowl 
theran of the room, and two rolls the boys had 
fom the breakfast-table were crumbled up and 
scattered over the handsome carpet. 

Under this course of treatment the chicken re- 
vived, and all went well until the dinner hour. 
MW. Barclay had not come home, but Tim and Bob 

weeboth at the table. All at once, above the 
haw of voices, and the subdued clatter of knives 
and forks, and the tinkle of glass and china ware, 
aqueer, uncouth voice was heard from the direc- 
tim of the hall. Every one listened. It sounded 
like a young cock’s first effort to crow. One of 
theservants opened the door, and a long-legged 
syecimen of a Brahma-pootra rooster came strad- 
ding forward. He was greeted by a roar of 
laughter. 

Miss Briggs desired an explanation, and the 
boys were obliged to acknowledge the ownership 
of the fowl. She was a good deal scandalized, 
and demanded that the new boarder should be 
instantly removed. Fortunately a gentleman 
was present who owned a place in the country, 
and he agreed to take the bird off the boys’ 
hands, giving them the same sum they had paid 
forit. Bridget was induced to return and live a 
little longer; and the boys have never again at- 
tempted the egg business. 








te 


CAPTURED BY THE AITTIZZARTS. 
By OC. A. Stephens, 


(Concluded.) 


: The Whale-Feast—Fish-Spawn and Train-Oil | got in. 
Bi. isitors from another Tribe—A Sail—Anx- | settled ourselves on our knees in the bottom of it, 
ious Hours—A Planto Escape—At Seaina 
Canoe—The Pursuit—The Brig Lydia Ann— 


The Subsequent Career of Jemmy and Ned. 


The feast to celebrate their capture of the whale 
Continued till late into the night. The savages, too, | paddled our way steadily of from shore. We were 
*emed now inclined to treat us with more humanity. | working for life, expecting every moment that our 
During the evening they brought us the roasted flesh | escape would be discovered, and that we should be 
of some animal on a platter of wood, and also two| pursued. The glare of the great mound-fire shone 
ttays, the one containing fresh, warm whale-oil, the | far out on the water. 
ether a yellow mess of small globules, which we sup- | the sounds of the savage carousal. 


jesed to be the spawn of fishes. 


; auly in the morning they came and took away the 
“ly of the carpenter; and it was high time. We | tered. 
Were already devising means of giving it burial, even | We’re well off from the land.” 


‘digging a grave with our fingers inside the pen. 


During the day a great party arrived from up the | a different key. Then other yells followed. A great 


coast in eleven canoes, to join in the whale-feast. 


They were, we thought, of a different tribe. Their 
‘mval was greeted with loud and prolonged whoops, | “Steady, Jemmy! Work!” 
ind a tremendous drumming and pounding on the 


Teofs of the huts. 


; frolic of savage joy and rejoicing began. 
uta far more interesting object had taken our at 


tention. Towards sunset Ned had sighted another 
“il far up the great channel to the north-east. In 


an hour j 


e Watched it as the sun went down. 

oe : ;, 

: ~ to be oceanward. In whispers we conjec 
ted th 


aut it might be the same ship we had seer 


‘thwith chicky was transferred thither and | 


ti Immediately fresh masses of | dled with all our strength. The little craft went 
ubber were set to roast on the mound, and a gen- | swiftly over the water. 


thad come perceptibly nearer. Anxiously | followed down, taking a southerly direction; while 
Its course | three or four others seemed to be coming directly 





three days before, now returning down the channel that made it impossible for them to see us at any | played by the Texans, he joined its ranks. After 
from a cruise to the northerly tribes. The channel | great distance. Under cover of the dim sky we kept | enduring the perils and fatigue of a march across the 
was twenty or twenty-five miles in breadth; and we | steadily out to sea, but after a time changed our | arid plains of Western Texas, he was taken prisoner 
supposed the vessel would pass out to sea within ten | course a good deal to southward, for we feared the | by the Mexican General, Ampudia. There he suf- 
or fifteen miles of us during the night if she held her | ship would pass us before daylight. 


present course. The wind was light. A tumult of | 
| anxious hopes and plans possessed us, 


In an hour we had left all the lights far astern. 


| fered the horrors of a captivity, from which death 
; would have been a welcome release, until, with a 


| iy “Ws are smi pte | 
The fire on the mound grew smaller and smaller; and | numberof comrades, he escaped ; but was recaptured 


| “If we could only get out of the pen and get to a | this latter was of service to us, for it showed us how | and marched back in chains to their old quarters, on 


canoe!’ Ned kept saying. But how were we to get | 
| out and get off undiscovered? Andif we could get | 
| away without being seen, what were our chances of | 
| reaching the vessel ? 
Such thoughts excited us to such a degree that we 
| fairly trembled, and were feverish with anxiety. 
Those moments of twilight and gathering dusk 
seemed hours, yes, ages! We lost sight of the sail 
sail in the gathering darkness. 








The great mound flamed ruddily. 
were dancing about it, drinking the hot train-oil as 
it streamed down into their trays, and uttering loud 
shouts that might have been heard for miles. Occa- 


The savages 


| 


sionally some one or more of them would come to sce 
that we were safe, and the dogs prowled about our 
den ; yet as soon as it had grown fairly dark, Ned dug 
up the sheath-knife, and, choosing one of the small- 
est of the cedar-posts, began to cut it near the ground. 
It was not thicker than a man’s leg. Ned thought 
that if we could cut it off, we might creep out be- 
tween the two posts standing on each side next to it, 
for we had grown thin as hares from want of suffi- 
cient food and from suffering. 

While Ned cut and slivered at the post, I stood 
on the side next the bright- blazing mound, and 
watched the savages. When any of them came 
towards the pen I gave the alarm; and then both of 
us would lie down in the middle of the pen as if 
asleep. 

It is no small task to cut off so large a beam with 
a knife, and, with the interruptions, it was more than 
an hour before Ned told me that he could break it 
off—if he dared. In a few moments, however, he 
had the post cut so nearly asunder that it tottered, 
and would barely stand of itself. Before he could 
take it down, a party of Indians approached, and we 
had to feign sleep, trembling lest the post should fall 
of its own weight. These were young savages, and 
they amused themselves for some time by pitching 
pebbles and chips at us as we lay on the ground. 

At length they went away. After listening a mo- 
ment we crept to the post. Ned drew it gently in. 
Itsnapped. He laid it on the ground, then squeezed 
out of the opening. I quickly followed him. We 
stole down the ledges among the great rocks to the 
beach. Once we nearly stumbled on a dog that lay 
gnawing a bone beside a log. He growled at us and 
gave a sharp, snarling bark. We were in terror lest 
some one might have heard him. 

The canoes were drawn up out of the water, and 
lay scattered along the beach. Taking the first that 
we came to in which there were paddles, we half 
carried, half slid it into the water. 

“In!? Ned whispered softly, holding. 

I got in and took up a paddle. Butit was a cranky 
craft. I had no little ado to hold it steady while Ned 
What a boat was this to put toseain! We 


and dipping the paddles, worked it off from the 
beach. Light and even as were the swells, they 
tossed us like a cork! 

Without taking the paddles out of the water, we 


Plainly enough we could hear 


Five—ten minutes passed. 
“Weare getting a pretty good offing,” Med mut- 
“Courage, Jemmy! We’ve come a mile. 


But a moment later we heard a long-drawn yell on 


.| outery arose. We could see lights flitting about. 
“They’ve discovered our escape!” cried Ned. 


And we did work. The canoe was light. We pad- 


Soon we saw torches moving 
out from the shore, as indicated by the fire on the 
- | mound. 

“They’re in their canoes,” Ned said. 
Some of the lights moved up the coast. Others 


- | after us. 


we were making way. 

But as our fears of immediate recapture grew less 
absorbing, other fears took their place. We were 
alone on the great deep ina tiny cockle-shell of an 


arise, or even a moderately strong wind, we could 
not hope to weather it. We knew the sea aud feared 
its power. Our hopes of the ship, too, how slightly 
founded they were! Where was she now? Had the 
wind been fair, we should have stood no chance of 
intercepting her. 

Ah, those long night hours were among the most 
anxious of my life. But we kept bearing off to south- 
east, and paddled as fast as our fatigue and weakened 
condition would permit. 

We longed for the dawn, yet dreaded it. What if 
it should disclose nothing save the sea, the sky, 
and the distant coasts, or even a white sail far to 
seaward! And when slowly the great east began to 
brighten, how anxiously we strained our eyes in the 
growing light, to seaward, always to seaward, think- 
ing the ship had surely passed us. 

A sudden shout from Ned made me start and turn 
quickly. He was staring to the east and behind us. 
And there, now plainly revealed against the bright- 
ening sky, floated a large brig not a mile away! So 
lazily had she made way that night, that we had ac- 
tually headed her and crossed her bows! 

In an eestasy of sudden joy, we turned the canoe 
and paddled towards her. As we drew near, we saw 
the crew staring in amazement at us. Ned, still on 
his knees, and paddle in hand, sang out, “What ship 
is that ?”’ in true nautical tones. 

A laugh rose, quickly drowned in exclamations of 
wonder and astonishment. We pulled under the 
stern and a rope was thrown to us. 

If I gain heaven at last, | think I shall feel no 
greater joy than when my foot touched the deck of 
that vessel. 

She was the brig Lydia Ann, of Portsmouth; In- 
gleford, master. 

Capt. Ingleford said he never saw two so wild- 
looking, emaciated fellows in his whole life. 





The brig had been on the coast several weeks, and 
was now bound for China, whither our two young 
friends went with her. Thence, in due time, they 
had learned to prize a good home. 

Ned Chester afterwards rose to be a colonel in the 
British army. Jemimy Ebbits came to America and 
became a hardware merchant in the then colonial 
town of Boston.—Ebiror. 


———_+o 
For the Companion. 
LIFE IN A COMANCHE VILLAGE. 
By Samuel Woodworth Cozzens. 


ea 
Wiig ‘\ 
an 


dle and riding on it all day. I wonderif it is true?’ 


mesquit camp-fire. 
“True as preachin’,’”’ replied Tom, sententiously. 
“How do you know it’s true?” queried I. 
“Tried it,” said Tom. 
“When?” 


*mong the Comanches.”’ 
“Tell me about the Comanches, Tom. 
know something of their manners and customs.”’ 


some tobacco from a large plug. 
with your permission I'll tell you who he is. 


found only in the great south-west, and known as 
rangers or scouts; a class that have almost entirely 
disappeared before the rapid strides of progress. 
Born of an excellent family in Kentucky, he had 
been attracted when a mere lad by the wild and ad- 
venturous life offered in the young Republic of Texas. 
So he left home with his rifle upon his shoulder, 
and emigrated to Texas, reaching the city of San 
Antonio only the day before the Mier Expedition, 


Indian canoe! The thoughtawedus. Should a gale | 





“Tom, I have heard it said that the Indians fre-| show some kind of a mark. 
quently cook their meat by placing it under the sad- | pretty hard time down to Mier, but *twant no tetch 


“Just wait till I git my pipe filled, and I'll answer 
all the questions you kin ask me,” said Tom, as he | they start on the war path, Tom?” asked I. 
drew his huge bowie-knife and commenced cutting 


Now, my dear reader, while Tom is filling his pipe, 








under Brig-Gen. Somerville left that place for the 








a} Thankful were we for the night and the obscurity 


Rio Grande. Carried away by the enthusiasm dis- 


| the Salado. Then came the well-known order of the 

| Mexican government, condemning every tenth man 

| among the prisoners to death. 

Col. Ortez, who was charged with its immediate 

execution, sent for a common Mexican tenaja. Into 

this he threw one hundred and seventy beans. Sev- 

enteen of the number were black. The prisoners 

were then blindfolded and each told to draw a bean, 

Those who drew the black beans were to be shot in 

an hour, 

Tom drew a white bean, and with the rest of his 
comrades who had also drawn white beans, was 
obliged to witness the barbarous murder of his less 
lucky comrades. With the survivors he was then 
marched to the city of Mexico and condemned to la- 
bor onthe bishop’s palace. He was finally released at 
Perote by order of Gen. Santa Anna, to find his way 
home as best he might, or be massacred by the ban- 
ditti who infested the country. 

)} Aftermonths of terrible suffering he at last reached 
San Antonio, where he joined the company of the 
celebrated Jack Hayes, and soon became one of the 
most noted of his redoubtable band of Texan Rang- 
ers. 

Having filled and lighted his pipe, Tom settled 
himself back upon the blanket and commenced the 
narration of his experiences among the Comanches, 
“Six years ago this fall I had been down to Mata- 
moras on the Rio Grande, and returning home, had 
camped for the night in the ruins of an old ranch on 
the San Saba. Wal, I was alone,and pretty tired. I 
didn’t think nothin’ about Injuns, so I went ter sleep; 
and when I woke up I was a prisoner, with a dozen 
Comanches caperin’ round me. 

“T couldn't do nothin’, cause they’d taken my rifle 
and my knife; so I jist made up my mind that Pd 
better keep still and wait for my chance to come, 
They tied my hands behind me and put me on a 
horse. Then we started, and I soon saw that they 
had been down into Mexico on a stealing expedition, 
and had had good luck; for they had five scalps, and 
nearly a hundred head of Spanish mares that they 
were a-driving home with ’em to their village, which 
was on the Clear Fork of the Brazos. 

“Tn six days we got to within about a mile of their 
home, and then we halted, and one of the braves, all 


sailed for their homes in England. No doubt they | painted and fixed up in regular war style, started in 


to let ’em know we were there, 

“Pretty soon one of the squaws came out ter mect 
us With a long lance, and then the Injuns fixed to the 
pole the five scalps they had taken, and we all started 
for the village, the squaw leading, and carryin’ tie 
scalp-pole, all the while singing a war song. 

“Just before we got into their settlement we were 
met by a lot of the women folks, who joined in the 
procession. Then we went through the village. The 
squaws danced as they went along and made a great 
noise, singing songs about the brave deeds of their 
husb:fhds and sons, who had taken so many scalps 
and stolen so many cattle. 

“Td been wonderin’ all the time what they were 
going ter do with me. Then we stopped before the 
chief’s lodge,—Tabba-ken, or the Big Eagle, he was 
called,—and they motioned for me to dismount. I 
hadn’t hardly struck the ground before I found 
what they were goin’ ter do with me, for would you 
believe it, every old squaw and pappoose in that vil- 
lage, that had strength enough, flew at me and com- 
menced biting, and kicking, and scratching me. 
You see I couldn’t do much, for my hands were 
tied, but I made up my mind that Tom Pope would 
die like a man, even though he never had calculated 
to be bit and kicked to death by a lot of Comanche 
squaws. e 

“So I jest set my teeth and stood the pain the best 
Iwas able. After awhile they got tired of the fun, 
and quit; but you never see such a lookin’ chap as I 
was when they got through. Why, there wasn’t a 
spot on me as big as a five cent piece that didn’t 
I thought I'd hada 


’ 


ter that Comanche village. Iwas sore for a month 


said I, as I examined the juicy antelope steaks that | after it. 
were broiling over the glowing embers of a splendid 


“Arter they’d got through with their fun, they set 
me ter work and kept me at it, till I finally got away 
from ’em; though they treated me well enough after 
the first day. When I got into Phantom Hill, the 
officers there told me that they treated me as they 
always did all their prisoners. Ihad enough to eat» 


“Six years ago this fall, when I was a prisoner | such as it was, and haint no complaints to make on 


that score. They had two Mexican women who 


I'd like to | were prisoners there, and old Tabba-ken himself had 


married one of ’em.”” 
“Do they have any particular ceremonies when 


“T saw one party start out ter fight the Arapahoes, 
and I see ’em come back, too,” replied Tom. 

“One morning I saw that a lot of the braves took 
their bows and arrows and placed ’em on the east 


Tom Pope was one of that singular class of men, | side of their lodges. They was all ornamented and 


fixed, and set where the sun’s first rays should fall 
on’em. That night a lot of the squaws commenced 
going around through the village, singing their war 
songs, and making a great noise. They kept it up 
for three nights, so that I couldn’t sleep a wink; and 
I asked one of the Mexican women what it all meant. 
She told me that it was a war party getting ready for 
an expedition. 

“Td suspected as much when I sce the braves a-ca- 
vortin’ around so lively on their horses, and makin’ 
such & fuss as they did. 


f 


De ewe meee Dae meee 


—— 
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“She said that the Comanches worshipped the 
sun, and that their weapons were set out there 
for the sun to bless, and give them gvod luck 
against their enemies. They kept up these do- 
in’s for four or five days, and then they had a 
grand war dance, and the next morning at sun- 
rise (they always start on an expedition just at 
that time) a party of twenty braves started off to 
the north. 

“Do they make the squaws work like the other 
Indian tribes, Tom ?”’ 

“Yes, Injuns is Injuns. They make ’em do all 
the hard work, and their chiefs generally have 
four or five wives to work for them.” 

“You speak of the wives, Tom. When the Co- 
manches marry are there any ceremonies ‘”’ 

“Wal, when a Comanche wants a squaw for 


his wife, he goes and asks some old friend in the | 


family, generally an uncle. This uncle tells the 
gal, and that night the lover goes and ties his 


best horse at the door of the gal’s lodge. If she 
don’t like him, she turns the horse loose. Then 


everybody in the village knows that the gal 
wouldn’t have him. But if she likes him and 
is willing to marry him, she takes his horse and 
leads it off to her father’s caballda, or herd. 
“This means yes. Then the uncle, or whoever 


acts for the Indian, goes and tells the principal | 
chief, and he gives a kind of general notice, so | 
After this | 
notice the lover kills one of his horses, and takes | 


that no other brave shall interfere! 


the heart out, and hangs it up at the door of the 
gal’s lodge, and she takes it in and roasts it and 
divides it. Then each eat a part. That marries 
em, though they sometimes have a dance to close 
up with. The Comanches don’t care for dancing 
much, nor git drunk.” 

“Wal, after 'd been there a month or so, they 
kinder got a notion that I didn’t want to get 
away, and they didn’t keep a very strict watch 
on me. So one night I see Carline (that’s my 
rifle) standin’ by one of the lodges; and as they | 
were havin’ a big time gittin’ ready for another | 
expedition, and I knew they'd be pretty busy, I} 
waited till ’twas dark, and kinder quietly went | 
down to where they kept their caballda and | 
picked out a hoss that I thought was a good one. | 

“T just put a saddle on him and started down 
the river, for I knew that Fort Phantom Hill was 
within a hundred miles of their village, and I de- 
termined to strike for that point. 

“TL rode my horse pretty hard that night, and 
just after daylight, when I[ saw three or four deer 
on the prairie, I shot one of ’em, not thinking 
that [ hadn’t another charge for my rifle, or that 
Thad no way of building a fire to cook with. 





REJOICINGS. 


“You see the Comanches generally start a fire 
by rubbing two dry sticks together; but I couldn’t 
take the time to do that, for I wanted to put as 
many miles as [could between me and that vil- 
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“I watched pretty close, but could see that, the 
best I could do, they were gaining on me fast. I 
had nothing to defend myself with but a little 
knife; and you see that wouldn’t have done no 
good ag’in their spears. 
horse to his best, and it really seemed to me that 
the critter was trying to escape from them him- 
self, for he almost flew over the ground. 

“°Twan’t much use, though. They kept 
steadily gaining on me, and just as I’d made up 
my mind to take to the river and swim for it, [ 


diers camped in a little grove not half a mile 
| ahead of me. 





AN INDIAN LOVER. 


| “They saw me, and commenced saddlin’ their 

horses; but by the time I had got to the camp 
| the Indians had seen ’em and turned. The sol- 
diers started after ’em, but finally gave it up and 
come back to the camp. They were a scoutin’ 
party sent out from the fort at Phantom Hill 
about twenty miles below, and I was lucky 
enough to strike their camp. 

“T stayed there at the fort for a couple of weeks, 
and then started down to San Antonia with Maj. 
Neighbors, the Indian agent. I heerd that that 
fall the soldiers at the fort went up and cleaned 
the village out; but I don’t know. 

“T reckon it’s about time to turn in now, soT’ll 
just go and have a look at ‘the cattle’ and then 
come back.”’ 

Such was Tom Pope’s experience in a Co- 
manche village; and I give it to you as he nar- 
rated it to me. 

—-— -— +> — —-- 


A SAILOR BOY’S STORY. 

Boys are frequently seized with a strong desire 
to go to sea. They conceive the idea that the 
life of a sailor is one of constant excitement and 
adventure, and that its pleasures are far more 
than enough to compensate for its discomforts. 

This attack of longing for a “life on the ocean 
wave,” sometimes becomes so strong that a boy 
leaves the home where he has been carefully nur- 
tured, and where he has enjoyed every comfort, 
and ships before the mast. Here he becomes a 
servant to at least two masters (the captain and 
his mate), and is compelled to perform the most 
distasteful tasks. Instead of kind words he fre- 
quently gets curses and blows, is made a butt of 
by his older shipmates, and is often led by their 
“kicks, kuffs and kusses,” as the sailors say, to 
join in their wickedness. 

In a book just published, “Among our Sail- 
ors,”’ by Dr. Jewell, an account is given of two 
boys who ran away from their homes in Boston, 
and shipped on the Falcon, under the idea that 
they would learn the art of navigation and lead a 
life of pleasant adventure. But they were soon 
grievously disappointed, and after enduring many 





lage. T happened to think that [ had heard that | 
meat could be cooked by putting it under the | 
suddle. I succeeded in cutting off some nice | 
steaks with a small knife that [ had, and clapped 
7em under my saddie and rode on. 

“About noon I got pretty hungry, and stopped | 
to let my horse eat a little, when I looked at my 
steaks, and found ’em cooked as nicely as any | 
man would want. I made a good meal, and then 
concluded I'd lie down and take a short nap. 

“[ slept for an hour or two, then saddled up 
and rode along quietly enough until I chanced | 
to turn my head, and saw, just coming over al 
piece of high land a couple of miles behind me, 
a party of eight Comanches. 

“Llooked at ‘em just long enough to see that 
they were Indians, and then I started; for I knew 
that I must depend entirely upon my horse’s 
speed if T escaped. 

“T urged him as hard as I dared to, but I could 
see that the Indians were gainin’, and I reckoned 
that they’d overtake me in about ten miles if 
my horse didn’t give out sooner. Well, I devot- 
ed the time to thinking how I should avoid be- | 
ing carried back to their village, because they 
never allow a prisoner to escape the second time, 


| 
| 


| ing to their parents and homes. 


hardships they at last escaped from their float- 
ing prison and took refuge with the American 
Consul at Singapore, who aided them in return- 


From the account of the elder of the two boys, 
named Charles King, we learn that after engag- 
ing to go as apprentices, they were made drunk— 
which was easy, as they had never tasted liquor 
before—and in this condition were carried on 
board the vessel. On recovering their conscious- 
ness they found themselves in the forecastle 
among the crew, and soon realized that they had 
heen deceived, as the ship carried no appren- 
tices. The captain chose to regard it as a mis- 
take, and after the first day took no notice of 
them, but by the mates and sailors they were 
treated with the greatest cruelty. The followiug 


So I kept urging my | 


happened to look up and saw a dozen or two sol- ; 


! were ratherslow pen out, not being used to having 
| our rest disturbed; and no sooner did we reach the 
| deck than the mate gave each of us a good hard 
| kick to help us along, as he said; and it did help us 
considerably, for the one I received sent me about 
| ten feet. 
| This was followed by curses and threats as to what 
| we would get if we were not smarter thereafter. We 
| fell to and began hawling on the braces; but the 
ship heaved ont pitched like a cork in a bucket, and 
| I soon’ became very sick. Then the second mate 
kicked me again, and cursed and swore at me terri- 
bly, calling me all kinds of foul names, and threaten- 
ing what he would do to me if I did not look sharp. 
After shortening sail we were permitted to retire again 
to our bunks in the forecastle, and this had now be- 
come the vilest place I had ever sleptin. I kept si- 
lent for awhile, but George was so worried that he 
began to complain. 


e told me he thought we had made a great mis- 


cident. When she was ninety years old Piof, 
Pierce, of Harvard University, visited her in Italy. 
He made her a present of one of his works oy 
linear and associative algxbra. She found a fey 
things in it difficult to understand, and determined 
to master them. A friend, to whom she applieq 
for advice, suggested that she should read Sey. 
ret’s “Cours d’Algebre Superieure,” Salmon’; 
“Higher Algebra” and Tait on “Quateinions,” 
She writes, “I got exactly what I wanted, and | 
am very busy for a few hours every moining, 
delighted to have an occupation so entirely ty 
my mind. I thank God that my intellect is sti 
unimpaired. I am grateful to Prof. Pierce foy 
giving me an opportunity of exercising it g 
agreeably.” 














take, and would have a very hard time. e said the 
sailors who were hawling on the rope where he was 
tried to crush his feet sf trampling on them, sayin si 
— smelt “leather.’’ I sympathized with him, an — 
told him how sea-sick I was; but we soon fell off to 
sleep, only to be awakened again to take in more NEW MEXICO. 
sail. | The National House of Representatives pass 
This time the mate ordered me to go aloft to help | corre? = ‘ ee . pe passed 
reef the maintop sail. I looked up, but was afraid | 4 bill on the 21st of May to admit the Territory 
to climb the rope-ladders as yet; and the mate, see-| of New Mexico into the Union as the thirty. 
ing me hesitate, gave me a tremendous blow with his | _. . - . 
open hand on the left side of my face and ear. I! eighth State. It is not known whether the Sep. 
poe Mey ee — reeling round a | ate will also pass the bill, or whether the Presi. 
eck as if I were drunk; but he gave me no time for | 4, : a a he RARE 
thought, continuing to order me aloft; and some- dent would sign it if it were passed; for there 
aoe, I know — ny I got to the maintop and out | are some strong objections to the measure. 
iding’on the Soottvpes, Fenting I moced fall’ a New Mexico has less than one hundred thou. 
instant. I didn’t help much to reef that topsail; the | sand inhabitants, and that is not a number large 
ropes, were very slippery, and it was raining “cats | enough to entitle it to a Representative. The 
through and through, and became very dizzy from | people, too, although most of them are natives of 
gg ong te agen: da ae Othe very the Territory, are of Spanish and Mexican ori- 
thought of going down the eens rigging made me | gin, and do not speak English. They have few 
aw yee my By = pote pe Rage see = schools and these are not well attended. Five. 
F 2 me. 1c one of | .. J ean ee 
the sailors, an old man, who went before me and put | §iXths of those who are over ten years of age are 
my feet = the eettines, . got down to o deck once | unable to read and write, and nearly all are Cath. 
more. 1ere I was met by the mate, who gave me a aie ani P ; i av he . 
terrible blow with a rope’s end, which left a welt on olics. In spite of all this the bill = be passed, 
my pacer age and back for a week afterwards; this, New Mexico has a very interesting history. In 
the mate said, was to cure me of a bad habit I had of +g it i » tw st Terri 
spitting on the deck, and to learn me to go when and | the first place, it is one of the age oldert Territo- 
where ordered. | ries of the United States. Utah and New Mexi- 
r ! e ‘ s 
 . ag Rar-vir} agen eng pe me tnd a | co were organized as Territories by the same act 
ished much at home, and it was very hard to endure | that admitted California to the Union in 1850. 
po ng — a a. ~-¥ e~ I could = that | In 1863 the western half of New Mexico was cut 
mate and secoml mate; but a moment’s reflection : a eee - 
taught me that I had only myself to blame, and must off to form the Territory of Arizona. 
suffer in silence, being powerless. But New Mexico was also one of the first set- 
The barbarous treatment and hardships en-| tled portions of the United States. A permanent 
dured by the boys brought on severe illness, so | colony of Spaniards took possession of the land 
that Charles was entirely unconscious for several | in 1603 or 1604, more than fifteen years before the 
days. After their recovery the abuse continued | Pilgrims landed at Plymouth. The leader was 
from day to day. Instead of learning navigation | Don Juan de Onate, who acted under a decree of 
they were employed in the most menial services. | Philip II., of Spain. The Indians, who were 
I was compelled to scrub out the mate’s room, and | Overcome by Don Juan, remained quiet under 
Gonage Se — — room, every few et a white rule until 1680, when they rebelled and 
pons mom po guy & ae i ae “ pe drove out the whites, and the reconquest was not 
— spittoons, and wash their shirts and under-| accomplished until 1693. After this, with the 
clothing; to mend rents and sew on buttons, all this —- om sNecCess rebelli 
together with our regular duty as sailors. “8 fact, exception of one or two unsuccessful re bellions, 
we were their servants in every respect, except that, | there was peace until 1837. Long before this lat- 
— ay pd and good words most servants re- | ter date, New Mexico had become a part of the 
" ses. “ 
Our bodies were black and blue with bruises, our | Mexican Republic. 
eyes bunged up, and take us all together, our parents | The first act of our government after declaring 
and friends would not have recognized uson the| Morsinn, & oom wands ts 
street. Not only did the officers abuse us, but ocea- | Wal against Mexico in 1846, was to send an ex- 
a» Se ee — - an — mood, | pedition to New Mexico. The American forces 
pangs tg toe pl aoe _ a ond we | entered Santa Fe, the capital, in August of that 
Our ating, Ghegpesset in the most miraculous | year, without having fired a shot. The treaty of 
manner; and when we dared to claim some article of | |... : _ 7. " 
dress on’a sailor as ours, such as trousers or jumper, peace at the end of the Mexican — — full 
we would receive abuse for our “impudence.” It | and lawful possession of the Territory, with the 
ua © cea Gr ee ee the mate or sec- | exception of a piece in the South-west, which we 
Once George complained to the mate that his extra | #cquired by purchase in 1853. 
pair of canvas trousers were gone; the only satisfac- | As early as 1848 the people begun to ask for 2 
tion he received was to have another pair issued to Cien ceeee ina ien pe sina. Tat 
him and charged to his account, and then told to | >t#te government. nere were two parties, but 
bring a chest next time he came to sea. that in favor of a State government gained the 
Nor did the boys experience any adventures | Victory, a Convention was held, a Constitution 
till they made their escape. | was adopted, State officers were chosen, and one 
After a voyage of over four months we arrived at | 0f the Senators elected went to Washington 
Bombay, where we lay three weeks, within half a | take his seat. 


although the other sailors were given liberty on 
Sundays. 
where we lay fifteen days; but all I saw of that city 
was the church spires in the distance, being refused 
liberty to go ashore. 


ing again refused permission to go ashore, George 
and I took the first opportunity, stowed ourselves in 


mile of the city, but were not allowed to go on shore, | 


From Bombay we proceeded to Calcutta, 


We next went to Batavia, island of Java, and be- 


This was early in 1850. The mil- 
itary Governor of New Mexico refused, however, 
| to give up authority to the pretended State off- 
cers, and the “Senator,” Mr. Weightman, reached 
| Washington only to find that the act had been 
| passed to organize the “State” into a Territory. 

There have since been many efforts to secure @ 











a bumboat, und thus got on shore just as the ship 
was getting under way for Soerabaya, another port | 
of Java. We left allour clothing and wages behind 
us, and on reaching the shore, had neither money, 
friends nor clothing, and no place to go to. 


State charter, but it has never been granted; and 
we believe this is the first time that a bill to cre- 
ate a State there has ever been passed by either 
| branch of Congress. 








The native policeman took the boys to the | 40 
Dutch authorities, who finding that they were | D 
Americans, sent them to the American Consul, | TRANSFUSION OF BLOOD. ; 
by whose aid they were finally restored to their | _It is not often when a patient recovers from po 
friends in Boston. The writer has had opportu- | i¢k”ess that the doctor can say with certainty the 

A * . . ;,| the cure is due to the remedies he has used. The 
nity to know that the experience of these boys is | wisest physicians attribute recovery from sicknes 
by no means unusual. No boy should run away | - 


: | mainly to the healing power of nature, which theif 
to sea who is not prepared to encounter like cru-| medicines have only stimulated and aided. In 


elty and hardship. If he cannot overcome his | those cases, however, where a patient is dying from 
longing for the ocean, let him at least obtain his | loss or poverty of blood, and he is restored by the 
parents’ consent, and engage with a captain and | impartation of the vital fluid from another person, 
mates who are known to be kind and honorable | the recovery can scarcely be ascribed to any other 
men. | agent. 

The transfusion of blood from one individual t 





was one of their first experiences: 


It was now night and the breeze freshening, the 
ship began to roll. We ate a hearty su seen, bow. | 
ever, and then stood the dog-watch till eight o’clock, | 
when we both retired to our bunks, very much fa- 
tigued with the adventures and excitements of the 
day; and being more tired than ever before, we were 
soon sound asleep, | 
But this luxury was not of long duration, for it 
appeared to us that we had scarcely closed our eyes 
when we heard the coarse voice of the second mate | 
again calling all hands on deck to shorten sail. The | 
Wind was now blowing half a gale. George and I 


— — 
another is not a new discovery, but is now oftentt 

STUDY IN OLD AGE. resorted to than Sesndiiemeanies of the invention of 

A charming incident in literary history is the | instruments whereby it can be accomplished quickly 
study of the Italian language by Robert Hall, in | and easily. Pope Innocent VIIL., who ruled from 
his sixty-first year, that he might appreciate the | 1484—92, had his impoverished blood vitalized — 
better the famous comparison between Dante and | “is way. An Englishman, named Lower, it = a 
Milton, in Macaulay’s article on “Milton,” which | neers the at to chow Gat te Ganeiere Need ye 

ower animal into the veins of a man was not a - 
But the “Personal Recollections of Mary Som- | on - ts page. peewee Leeson 
$ | nis, resuscitated a Swedish baron, by in) 
erville”’ contain the record of a more striking in- | six ounces of fresh calf’s blood into his veins. He 


had just appeared. 
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—— 
yas dying at the time, but revived and lived several | often occurred to me that, in combination with other 
jays after. It was evident that the quantity of materials, it might, from its quality of elasticity, be 
tlood was not enough. A woman who received made useful for defensive purposes; for instance, in 
twelve ounces Of lamb’s blood by transfusion was breastworks.” It is no wonder that the Emperor 
thus quite restored. ; Was puzzled, for the cannon-balls were only foot- 

Oue difficulty in the use of blood for this purpose | balls. 
yas, that like milk it was liable to curdle on expo- | 
«ure to the air. A machine was then invented to de- | DR. GUTHRIE’S SHORT SPEECH. 
jjrinize it, so that it could not coagulate, but it was| A single bon mot, or apt historical allusion, is often 
found that such blood was half-dead, and did not | more effective in a throng than the finest periods of 
produce the desired effect. The instrument now | classic eloquence. An illustration in point is the 
wed obviates the difficulty by preventing the blood | following incident, to understand which the reader 
from coming in contact with the air. | must remember that an ancient Duke of Argyll (an- 

During the late war with France a physician | cestor of the present one) and a clergyman named 
wished to save, if possible, a soldier who was sink- | Guthrie, both Covenanters, suffered death at the 
ing from loss of blood, and nobody else being near | same time in Grassmarket, Edinburgh, 1661: 

k blood from his own arm, 2 rE: . es . 

he too! came wet sich ’ os was thus at | A writer in the Literary World recalls a seene 
the same time operator and subject. In surgical op- which he witnessed at Edinburgh at a meeting of Dr. 
erations, When the wound bleeds too profusely, the | Guthrie’s ragged schools. The Duke of Argyll was 
blood is now sometimes restored at once to the veins | 12 the chair, and a brilliant audience was present. 
= facision. in the arm: But it fe chie@y in| At the close of the meeting Dr. Guthrie came to the 
= ye wt 8 chiely 11 ' front of the cae to move a vote of thanks to the 
green-sickness (chlorosis), consumption and typhus | chairman. Surveying the audience for a minute or 
fever that this process comes into use. Cases are | two without saying a word, until expectancy Was 
known when a person’s blood loses its red particles, | paneer en thge may to the duke, and with 
and becomes white, So as to be said to turn into wa-!~ “It is not the first time, Your Grace, that an Ar- 
ter, then the transfusion of healthy blood is said to | gyll and a Guthrie have met in the same place to 
be of great service. | further a good work in this city of Edinburgh.” The 
| effect of the sentence was wonderful. It went like 

— of pn gpa. through that vast assembly. 
- ae ‘The Grassmarket and the two martyrs had risen 
BOOKS AND FREEDOM, jon the view of every one there. The people, as of 

Itis well known that Mrs. Stowe’s “Uncle »g | One man, started to their feet; and the duke, rising 

bin” shee Soceanstn fe a a Tom 3 | from his chair, ste yped forward and gave his hand to 
a Oe ee 1e way for the abolition | Guthrie. There the two men stood, face to face and 
of slavery in this country. Its vivid descriptions of | hand in hand, while the audience burst again and 
the sufferings of the slave, and its pictures of the de- | —_ ang gerd —— = tears streaming 

eal He “ae a down the faces of stalwart men. It wasascene not 
grading — ne e of slavery on the whites, educated | soon to be forgotten by those who were present; and 
the conscience of the country, and created through | it seemed to the writer as in all probability the great- 
the North a loathing for the great moral evil. | est feat of oratory that Guthrie ever achieved. 

Asimilar book in Russia had an equal influence in 4Or 
the abolition of serfdom. The “Recits d’ un Chas- 
seur,” “Sketches by a Hunter,” was a series of sto- YOUNG ALLIGATORS. 
ries by Ivan Turgenieff, one of the most distinguished | God provides for his creatures about in proportion 
living writers of Russia. The stories are written with | to their ability to take care of themselves. Those 
great power, describing life among the serfs, with its | who need hasty or locomotive lodgings and retiring 
cruelties, its sorrows and its aspirations, ending in | chambers are furnished like the turtle and snail, or, 
disappointment. There are no moral reflections, but | more curiously still, like the baby kangaroos, opos- 
the book is left to enforee its own moral, and, like | sums, vipers and alligators. A naturalist says: 
“Unele Tom,” it begets in every reader a horror of | ‘That alligators swallow their young, [have had ocu- 
an institution which occasions so many wrongs. They | lar demonstration in a single case, and have the uni- 
were first published in a magazine, and afterwards versal tradition of negroes and whites in this region 
aibabed: inteek: Shem hen tie wy. | Of Louisiana, Mississippi and Texas, that such is their 

pas ’ 1 the government cen-|}apit. In the winter of 1843-4 [ was engaged making 
sors took alarm, and ordered the writer to be ban- | survey on the banks of the Homochitto Lake, near 
ished to his estate for two years. But the interces- | the Mississippi River, south-west front of that State. 
sion of the present Czs % The day was warm and sunny, and as I halted near 
. “ “ahi ‘ z im an eb then the heir to the throne, the margin of a pond nearly dried up to pick up some 
saved him from this sentence, shells, I startled a litter of young alligators, that 
° scampered off, yelping like puppies, and retreating 
some twenty yards to the bank of the Lake Homoch- 

A LONG FAST. itto, [saw them reach a refuge in > mouth of 

Pane a five-foot alligator. She evidently held open her 

It is well known that bears go without food for | mouth to receive them, as in single file they passed in 
many weeks in the winter, wrapped in a long sleep. | beyond my observation. The dam then turned slowly 
Hunters do not agree about their condition when |Tound and slid down beneath the water, passing into 
they wake. Some say they are fat and i Maes |\o large opening in the bank beneath the root of an 

pers 6 Toe A at anc In good order | ash tree. The water was rendered turbid here and 
for the table ; others that they are lean and unfit for | nowhere else, enabling me to find the mouth of what 
shooting. But all agree that they sleep for weeks | was probably the place of hybernation. 
without caring for food. ' ———_~o+——_——_——_ 

The male fur-seals can fast even longer than bears. | 
They reach the breeding islands the first of May, and AN OPTICAL ILLUSION. 
leave about the middle of August. Each selects a| There is a tendency in the eye to enlarge the upper 
spot about ten feet square, and never leaves it, unless | part of any object on which it looks—an illusion 
driven away by men or by a stranger seal, until the | which we find admirably illustrated in a paragraph 
time for migration. During all this time he never | in an exchange. 
eats nor drinks, but guards his wives and children | Here is a row of ordinary capital letters and figures: 
with a watch-care never relaxed. So, at least, the | SSSSSSSSSXXXXXXXXX3833333333 
natives report, who have watched their habits for ' They are such as are made up of two parts of equal 
sees Acar: ‘Skew Show sbaane 06. lie ak shapes. Look carefully at these, and you will per- 

eee S ley Manage to live and Keep | ceive that the upper halves of the characters are a 
their strength is a mystery not easily explained. But | very little smaller than the lower halves—so little 
nature has imade some provision for them, as they that an ordinary eye will declare them to be of equal 

size. 


seem to fare well. 


$+ o—_—_—_—_—_———_ 
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Now turn the page upside down, and, without any 
ap ieeer ana careful looking, you will a — pon peng in 

> ee Re size is very much exaggerated ; that the real top half 
THREE TIERS OF CITIES, of the letter is very much smaller than the bottom 


Prof. Proctor says our earth is gaining in bulk by | half. 
the incessant fall of meteors on its surface. Geolo- | 
gists maintain that its crust is growing thicker by the A PATRIOTIC BOY. 
gradual cooling of melted matter in the interior,and| It is a good thing to love one’s country and to be 
point in proof to mountains of recent formation as | proud of its history. An Ohio boy carried it, per- 
much higher than the older ranges. And antiquari- | haps, to a little excess. 
ans tell us that the surface of the earth risesinsome| Parson Thomas, of Dayton, O., a D. D. of good re- 
way and covers the ruins of old cities. | pute and fine qualities, had a son of sprightly parts 


Prof. Schliemann, in digging on the site of Troy, | and progressive ideas. This son had been visitin 


j}at the house of a female relative, where he too 


has penetrated through three different cities. The | some primary lessons in the history of the American 
upper one is comparatively modern, and has flour- | Revolution, and how the Americans ret the 
ished since the historic Troy was destroyed by the | Britishers. The lad returned home full of his new 
Greeks. The second was the Troy of Homer; and subject, and at the tea-table said to his father,— 


; “Pa, be Britisher ?” 

the relics are abundant of the weapons described by eed aby Fon po in England.” 

Homer and of utensils mentioned in the Iliad. The “Well, we whipped you!” retorted the youngster. 
third indicates a period long before the Troy of po- | ~ «> -— -- 


etry, wh ba ix vai 
1en barbarism prevailed, and weapons and VOLTAIRE’S WIT. 


vessels were of stone, like those found in sunken 
villages in the lakes of Switzerland. It is noteasy| Voltaire’s wit was.always ready, and hit the mark. 
to understand how the soil can have accumulated | His joke at the expense of the English language will 
over these relics to the depth of a hundred feet. be enjoyed by all who understand its complications. 
In the “Reminiscences of Holland House” is the 
— following anecdote of Voltaire, which will be new to 
AN EMPEROR'S BLUNDER. most readers: 
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keep a domestic animal without the consent of the | 
Faculty,” and argued that a boat came within the 

restriction. | 
+o, --- | 


A TRUE NOBLEMAN, | 
People have noble qualities in them, almost un- 
known to themselves and others, till they are tested 
by danger and brought to light. These qualites 
grow slowly. 


Such a life } 
Marr, who recently, near the Australian coast, was | 
washed overboard by a heavy sea, which at the same | 
time carried away the mainmast of the schooner. | 
Marr clung to the mast until he saw, with the quick | 
eyes of an old seaman, that it hampered the vessel; 
then simply enough, and without a word, he gave up 
his only chance of life for his comrades’ sake. He 
motioned them to cut the mast adrift; they bade 
him good-by, and he nodded for answer as he quiet- 

ly sank back in the waves. | 


must have been that of James 





Beautiful and Costly 
PRESENTS, 


To be given to Subscribers to the Companion. 


Two Pianos; Two Parlor Organs; Thirty 
Gold Watches, and Forty-one Silver Watches 
to be given to the seventy-five subscribers to the Compan- | 
ion, who send us the largest number of new subscribers | 
upto July 1, 1874. The offer was made last November, | 
and includes all new names sent since that month. | 
The Presents will be given in addition to a Premium for | 
each new name. 














1 Beautiful Chickering Piano, Seven Oc- | 
i ML Anicsecencadiespeyeseeaetoetenesonwed $535 
1 Fine Piano, Seven Octave, cos -- $450 | 
1 Smith American Organ, cost .. $300 | 
1 Smith American Organ, cost. -$190 | 


6 Gold Waltham Watches, Hunting 



















RTE 0s. vnnscovsevdeee #100 | 
6 Gold Watches, Hunting C good time- | 
OI, BEE GE CRE asec cccescesscccsccescces 75 | 
6 Gold Watches, Hunting Cases, good time- 
keepers, cost of each....... 60 | 
6 Gold Watches, Hunting Cases 
ae 50 
6 Gold Watches, Upen Faces, good timekeep- 
OES SE eee 35 
12 Silver Waches, Hunting Cases, good time- 
KOGPOFS, COSE OF CACI......ccccccccsccccseccecs 25 
12 Silver Watches, Hunting Cases, good time- 
keepers. cost of each 20 
Open Faces, good time- 
IG EOE GRU nccscnccccsenecceseesees B15 


- 

The Chickering Piano is known and accepted the 
world over, as unsurpassed in all the qualities that make 
the modern Piano the favorite of the Parlor and Conh- 
cert Room. This that we offer is one of Chickering & 
Sons’ best instruments. The Chickering Piano that we 
gave last year, for the largest number of new names, 
has received most gratifying commendation. 
The second Piano offered is a seven octave instru- 
ment, from one of the oldest manufactories in the coun- 
try, that is celebrated for the thoroughness of its work. 
It is of fine workmanship, beautiful finish, and in rich- 
ness of tone and flexibility of action, is a most superior 
instrument. 
The two Smith American Parlor Organs.— 

These are from the manufactory of S. D. & H.W. Smith. 
The reputation of this firm is an assurance of the excel- 
lence of the instruments. No Organs have been more 
sought throughout the country than those of these 
manufacturers,—and certainly none are more deserving 
of popularity. 
The Waltham Gold Watches. — ‘The Waltham 
Watch Company now furnish a Watch that rivals the 
best by European makers. They have given years of 
patient and skilful application to the perfecting of an 
American Watch, that would be a credit to American 
genius and workmanship, and having succeeded, are 
now in the full tide of successful manufacture. These 
that we offer rank among their best timekeepers. They 
are full jeweled, with expansion balance, and are en- 
closed in heavy gold hunting cases. 
The Gold and Silver Watches are all of them of 
the very best quality for the prices named. We warrant 
them good timekeepers—and give our word that they 
are equal in all respects to any watches sold at retail at 
the prices given for the different grades. 











Remember, whether you get a Present or not, 
the Premiums given will pay handsomely for each sub- 
scriber you may secure, and you have almost a sure pros- 
pect of an additional and most gratifying Present if 
you persevere. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 
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Webster’s Common School Dic- 

* 
tionary. 

Webster’s Dictionaries are regarded as the standard au- 
thority in ORTHOGRAPHY, DEFINITION and PRONUNCIA- 
TIoN. The Common School Edition should be the com- 
panion of every school-boy and girl who desires to speak 
and define correctly. Among other good things, it con- 
tains Rules for Pronunciation; Rules for Spelling; A List 
of Words Spelled in Two or More Different Ways; A List 
of Scripture Proper Names; Christian Names of Men and 
Women; Modern Biographical Names; Metric System of 
Weights and Measures; Words and Phrases from Foreign 
Languages. It has been recently revised, contains 400 
| pages, and is illustrated with 250 cuts. We offer it for 
| sale, including the payment of postage by us, for 95 cents. 
Address 

PERRY MASON & CO.,, 


§ Youth’s Companion Office, ? 
t 41 Temple Place. 5 


Boston, Mass. 





Materials for Wax Flowers and Instruc- 
tion Book. 





; den and remote parts. 
| eases of the skin and nervousness, it is a 


This Box contains all 
the materials for making 
(]a pretty spray of Blush 


The French know nothing of the glorious game of 
foot-ball, which has been for so many years a favor- 


While learning the English language (which he 
did not love), finding that the word plague, with six 
letters, was monosyllabic, and ague, with only the 








ite game with English and American boys. It is not 


last four letters of plague, dissyllabic, he expressed a 






Roses, described on page 
10in the book. Having 
learned to make this 
(with the aid of the In- 


AN ANXIOUS MOTHER SAVES HER 
CHILD. 


Hoping my feeble but honest statement may reach the 
eye of some anxious mother, | cheerfully write the details 
of the sickness of my child, who is nine years old. She 
was taken sick in the year 1867. She had a dreadful cough 
and raised frightful quantities every time she coughed. 
employed several prominent physicians; still, I could 
daily see the flesh wasting from her bones, until every 
physician who attended her pronounced her case hopeless ; 
indeed, she had got so low and far gone that no one ex- 
pected she would live from one hour to another. Though 





' not thinking I could save her, [ felt that, as long as life 


existed, I must continue trying. While in this despairing 
state of mind I was advised to try VEGETINE, and, though 
1 did not indulge in the least hope, | commenced it by 
giving small doses; and I could see her revive under its 
influence. | followed on regularly until the direful dis- 
ease, Scrofula, showed itself by sores appearing and dis- 
charging one at a time, until there were five large running 
sores right opposite ber lungs, which seemed firmly en- 
grafted into the system. Still, after these sores appeared 
she began to mend rapidly. I gave the VEGETINE more 
freely then; and this was the only medicine searching 
enough to bring it out. Finally the sores commenced to 
heal and they d pi ent: in the same way as they came, 
—one at a time; and at the end of six months from the 
time I commenced to give her VEGETINE every sove had 
disappeared, and she was completely cured. She is now 
enjoying good health, with no signs of Scrofula or Con- 
sumption. It shows conclusively that VEGETINE saved 
her lite; and Ido not hesitate to proclaim it as the most 
indispensable article of medicine that has been discovered. 
MRs. GEO. G. BROWN, 
No. 6 Cambridge Street. 
East Cambridge, Mass., May 5, 1870. 












ACTION OF VEGETINE. 


A large class of diseases depends on the presence of a 
morbid material in the blood, or, what amounts to the 
same thing, on the constant working of a morbid process 
in that fluid. The object in the treatment of such diseases 
is to obtain in each case some remedy that shall be able to 
counteract this process; that shall destroy the morbid in- 
fluence at work, and thus restore health. VEGETINE acts 
on the blood and on the system generally; and, when 
used, it is absorbed, taken up by the veins, and circulated 
through the system with the blood, reaching the most hid- 
In all blood diseases, humors, dis- 
afe and sure 
remedy. VEGETINE acts asa restorative; restoring to the 
blood certain materials in which it is deficient, and thus 
curing disease which depends on the want of @ substance 
similar in nature to itself. In debility, the blood is im- 
poverished. In diseases of the kidneys, causing urinary 
deposits, there is a want of those principles which should 
naturally hold them in solution, In consumption, there 
is a deficiency of fat in the system. In rheumatism, an 
excess of acid is formed. In all of these diseases there is 
awant. 















VEGETINE supplies this want, or deficient matter, and 
thus restores a right state of things. It supplies it to the 
blood directly, or causes it to be generated there. Erup- 
tions on the skin and Scrofula are caused by the presence 
in the blood of a morbid material. VeGETINE counteracts 


this process, destroys the morbid influence at work, and 
in this way restores health. 
VEGETINE is sold by all Drugyists. 





For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean= 
liness, Durability & Cheapness, Unequaled. 
MORSE BROS., Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 





PIANOS. 
WOODWARD & BROWN 


Were awarded the FIRST Premium at the Mechanics’ 
Fair, Boston. 


poss. 514 WASHINGTON STREET. 
hy 
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That splendid new field game which created such an ex- 
citement at Newport, Long Branch and elsewhere last 
season, Will be brought out this spring in sets of eight dif- 
ferent stvles, at the following prices: $8, $12 50, $25, $50, 
$100, $250, $500, $1000. As this beautiful game cannot be 
described in a brief space, we will send an illustrated cat- 
alogue containing rules and full description free to any 
one on application. 
T— WEST & LEE GAME CO., Worcester, Mass, 


VAILL’S 


Manufactured in great variety. 
Nearly 100 kinds and sizes. 
Adapted for the parlor, drawing 


PATENT 


room, library, verandah, church, 
concert hall, lecture room, sea- 
side and shipboard. A variety 


FOLDING 


of folding cane seat chairs for 
the South and tropicalcountries. 
For sale by all first-class deal- 


CHAIRS 











































E. W. VAILL, 
Worcester, Mass. ers in furniture and house fur- 








Patentce and Manut’r. nishing goods. Send for cuts. 


Surprising, therefore, that the late Emperor Louis | wish that the plague might take one-half of the Eng- 
Napoleon made a great blunder in the “Exposition | lish language, and the ague the other. 

of Industry” in Paris, a few years ago. | pps Sate. 

Mr. Goodyear, the inventor of vulcanized rubber | x 

goods, had an extensive display of his inventions. | HARD PUSHED. 
The Emperor, in conversing with a member of the | Col. Higginson tells a good joke at the expense of 
American Commission, said that nothing had pleased Harvard University, which must have given rare 
him so much in the whole exhibition as Mr. Good- sport to the students: 
year’s articles. “But,” he added, hesitatingly, “I Col. Higginson says that a student who was in the 
saw in one corner, stacked as one sees them in an ar- | class at Harvard two years before him was “hauled 
tillery yard, a pile of vulcanized India-rubber can- | up” by the Faculty for owning a boat. He pleaded 


hon-halls!| I cannot imagine how any preparation college laws. The college officer, however, showed 


| that he was not aware of any objection to it in the 






struction Book) it_ is 
quite easy to make other 












Say where you saw this Advertisement. 

wers. The articles i You can buy the Gem Printing Press 
te Box are 16 yt with 3 Alphabets of Type, all complete, 
Wax, one bottle each | for $1 50, furnishing delightful amuse- 
Bright and Deep Pink, | ment and suitable for printing cards. 
White Bloom and Chi- | Boston Hand Stamp Co., 48 Winter Street. 22—4t 


Thite. ¢ : ' . 
Meee ing Fin pow MONEY made rapidly with Stencil and Key Check 
ting Pin, Metal Rose- 1 ( alogues. samples and full particulars 
leaf Mould, a Brushand | FREE. 5. ‘CER, 117 Hanover St., Boston, 19~ 
EST OFFER TO LADY OR GENT. Agents 
—address CLARK INDELIBLE PENCIL Co., Box 14, 
Northampton, Mass. 14—tf 





Jutfits. Cata 
S.M. SPE) 








the Instruction Book. 
Sent postage paid for $100. Address 
PERRY MASON & CC., GSOREIGN STAMPS and Albums given away. 


! CRAPO, Concord, 
23—2t 


Boston, 





of India-rubber can be used for projectiles. It has him a rule that “No student shall be permitted to 
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| who tries to be truthful and faithful to duty, can | 
possibly be guided. As your brothers have gone | 
away, one by one, I have written to each such 
words as I am now writing to you, and have en- 
treated them all to guide themselves by this 
: book, putting aside the interpretations and in- 
»» ventions of man. 
| You will remember that you have never at 
| home been harrassed about religious observances 
|or mere formalities. I have always been anx- 
| ious not to weary my children with such things, 
| before they are old enough to form opinions re- 
| specting them. You will therefore understand 
| the better that I now most solemnly impress up- 











THREE FISHERS. 


Three fishers went sailing out into the west, | 

Out into the west as the tide went down; 

Each thought of the woman that loved him the best, 

And the children stood watching them out of the 

town. 
For men must work and women must weep, 
For there’s little to earn and many to keep, 

Though the harbor-bar be moaning! | 
| 
Three wives sat up in the lighthouse tower, 

And trimmed the lights as the sun went down, 


Aud they looked at the squall and they looked at the | it 


shower, 
And the night-rack came rolling up ragged and 
brown. | 
For men must work and women must weep, } 
Though storms be sudden and waters deep, 
And the harbor-bar be moaning! 


Three corpses lay out on the shining sands 
In the morning gleam as the tide went down, 
And the women are weeping and wringing their 
hands 
For those who will never come back to the town. 
For men must work and women must weep, 
And the sooner it’s over the sooner to sleep; 
So good-by to the bar and its moaning! | 
REV. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
—_——— +o - ———— 
For the Companion, 


THE BOOK WITH A STORY IN IT.| 


He had seen it, but only once, and then but a 
little while. Yet some of its beautiful words had | 
stayed in his memory, engraved there forever, 
like the leaf impressions in the primeval rocks. 

Years had rolled on, and each year had stolen 
something from the vividness of the recollection. 





| 


The name of the book was a vague dream to him. 





Its size, its cost, its history, were all a dim and 
far-off wonder, The people who kept it must be 
in some distant part of the world, many leagues 
beyond his native mountains. Only the faet re- | 
mained that the book was divine, and that it 
told a story about Jesus. 

He had seen it, but he was a very little boy 
then, and whose hands had held the book, or 
whose lips had pronounced its words to him, he 
could not tell. Lutheran, Armenian or Greek, it 
Was some one who had come up or down the 
“beautiful blue Danube,” and spoken to his fa- 
ther. 

Ile was a man now, a simple Wallachian shep- 
herd, feeding his tlock on the hills that looked 
over the border of Moldavia, and knowing little 
beyond his humble trade, With these few spirit- 
ual thoughts mingled in his mind with the tradi- 
tions of his country, the wish ever returned that 
he might before he died see that strange book 
once more, 

One day a German Bible man stood before 
him. He took out a volume and offered it as 
agift. It was the New Testament, but its name 
suggested nothing to the poor, ignorant shep- 
herd, 

“L wish you had a book such as I once saw,” 
he said. 

“What kind of a book was it?’ 

“fT don’t know; but I think it was a sort of 
‘Book of God.’ It is many years since I saw it, 
and I was then very young. 
must be very searce,”’ 

“But can’t you tell me any thing that the book 
was about?” 

“Lonly remember,” said the shepherd, “that it 
had a story in it about a man who was lame 
thirty-eight years, and how Jesus healed him.” 

The Bible man opened the Testament, turned 
to the fifth of John, and read him the whole ac- 
count of the impotent man at Bethesda. 

The poor shepherd listened, his face glowing 
with astonishment and delight. His eyes gazed 
upon that wonderful “Book of God,” and tears 
gathered in them as he realized that the Divine 
truth that had touched his childhood had an- 
swered his longings and come to him again. 

It was a happy hour for the Bible man; but 
He had 
waited for heavenly light, and his new friend left 
him with the whole glory of the Gospel in his 
hands. 


I suppose the book 


happier for the simple mountaineer. 


———~9—_—_—__—_. 
DICKENS’ RELIGIOUS VIEWS. 
In a letter to his son, who was about to set out 

for Australia, Charles Dickens expresses himself 

in such 2 manner as would lead us to the con- 
clusion that he was no stranger to the impor- 
tance of religion. 


| 


He says: 


| went up to the master, Dr. Boyer, and said in his 





I put a New Testament among your books for | 
the very same reasons, and with the very same 
hopes, that made me write an easy account of it 
for you, When you were a little child. Because | 
it is the best book that ever was, or will be, 
known in the world; and because i 


t teaches you 
the best lessons 


by which any human creature, 


on you the truth and beauty of the Christian re- 
ligion, as it came from Christ Himself, and the 
impossibility of your going far wrong if you 
humbly but heartily respect it. 

Only one thing more on this head. The more 
we are in earnest as to feeling it, the less we are 
disposed to hold forth about it. Never abandon 





the wholesome practice of saying your own pri- 
vate prayers, night and morning. I have never 
abandoned it myself, and I know the comfort of 
I hope you will always be able to say, in 
after life, that you had a kind father. You can- 
not show your affection for him so well, or make 
him so happy, as by doing your duty. 
— 
A STUPID SCHOLAR. 

Teachers who insist on a literal obedience to 
orders, must make allowance for stupidity in 
some of their scholars, or be guilty of gross in- 
justice. One of the famous teachers in England 
fell into this blunder. 

Among the scholars where Lamb and Coleridge 
attended school was a poor clergyman’s son by the 
name of Simon Jennings. On account of his dis- 
mal and gloomy nature, his playmates had nick- 
named him Pontius Pilate. One morning he 





usual whimpering manner,— 

“Please, doctor, the boys call me Pontius Pi- 
late.” 

If there was one thing which Old Boyer hated 
more than a false quantity in Greck and Latin, it 
was the practice of nicknaming. Rushing down 
among the scholars from his* pedestal of state, 
with cane in hand, he cried, with his usual voice 
of thunder,— 

“Listen, boys; the next time I hear any of yeu 
say ‘Pontius Pilate,’ PIL cane you as long as this 
cane will last. You are to say ‘Simon Jennings,’ 
and not ‘Pontius Pilate.’ Remember that, if you 
value your hides.” 

Next day, when the same class were reciting 
the Catechism, a boy of remarkably dull and lit- 
eral turn of mind had to repeat the creed. He 
had got as far as “suffered under,” and was 
about popping out the next word, when Boyer’s 
prohibition unluckily flashed upon his obtuse 
mind, 

After a moment’s hesitation he blurted out, 
“Suffered under Simon Jennings, eruci’’ 

The rest of the word was never uttered, for 
Boyer had already sprung like a tiger upon him, 
and the cane was descending up on his unfortu- 
nate shoulders like a Norwegian hailstorm or an 
Alpine avalanche. When the irate doctor had 
discharged his cane-storm upon him, he said,— 

“What do you mean, you booby, by such blas- 
phemy °” 

“L only did as you told me,” replied the sim- 
ple-minded Christ-churchian. 

“Did as L told you!” roared Boyer, now wound 
up to something above the boiling point. “What 
do you mean?” As he said this he instinctively 
grasped his cane more furiously. 

“Yes, doctor, you said we were always to call 
Pontius Pilate, Simon Jennings. Didn’t he, 
?” appealed the unfortunate culprit to Cole- 





Sam’? 
ridge, who was next to him. 

Sam said nanght; but Boyer, who saw what 
a dunce he had to deal with, cried, “Boy, you are 
a fool! Where are your brains?” 

Poor Dr, Boyer for a second time was floored; 
for the scholar said, with an earnestness which 
proved its truth, but to the intense horror of the 
learned potentate, “In my stomach, sir.” 

The doctor always respected that boy’s stupid- 
ity ever after, as though half afraid that a stray 
blow might be unpleasant. 


~~ 
>> 


THE DOG FIDDIE SAYING HIS 
PRAYERS. 

A smart dog can be made up into a very curi- 
ous performer by taking pains with him; for such 
an animal will really try to imitate the motions 
of the human being whom he loves, and who he 
knows loves him. The following story sounds 
almost as though it were “made up,” though it 
relates nothing absolutely impossible. It is 
vouched for by a correspondent of the Chicago 
Interior: 

I visited a friend here in Hannibal, yesterday, 
and seeing the New York Observer on the table, 
Iasked if she had read “Irenzeus’ dog stories.” 
She answered, “Well, of all the dog stories I ever 
read or heard of, I never have known one equal 
to that of my little Fiddie.” 

On my manifesting a desire to hear it, she said 
that a number of years ago she had a small dog 
that was very affectionate in his disposition and 
domestic in his nature. That during the time 
she owned him, which was several years, when- 
ever morning or evening prayers were attended 
to, as soon as her husband, who was a physician, 
took up the Bible to read a chapter, Fiddie would 
jump up into her lap, and after kissing her on 
the cheek, would lie down and keep perfectly 
still until the doctor finished the chapter, when 
in an instant he would run to one particular 





Then he would retire to some other part of the | 
house, apparently perfectly contented with him- 
self and every thing about him. This little fellow 
slept in the bedroom of Mrs. G.’s sister; and each 
night before retiring would go to the wash-stand 
and hold up his paws until some one washed 
them for him. 





NOT THE ANSWER HE EXPECTED. 

Good boys suffer in reputation if seen often in 
bad company. And an eloquent minister once 
found that the good stories of the Bible suffered 
by bringing them into bad company. The inci- 
dent is an amusing one and has a moral. 





An eloquent divine, whom we will designate as 
Rev. Mr. W., was addressing the boys, and 
sought to impress upon them the idea that each 
one of them was capable of accomplishing some 
great or good act. To illustrate his proposition, 
he related the story of Jack, the youth who 
killed the giant on the bean-stalk, and made 
Jack out a hero,—evidently deeply interesting 
his youthful hearers. The interest, however, 
was dashed when the minister remarked that the 
only drawback to the story was that it was not 
true. ; 

He then asked, “Boys, do you believe the sto- 

wy 99 


With one accord the lads cried out, ‘No, sir! 
no, sir!’’ 

The minister then said he would illustrate his 
idea with another story,—from the Bible this 
time,—and_ related, with all the embellishments 
of detail, the remarkable account of how the 
youth David slew the giant Goliath with a sling, 
and thereby assisted in vanquishing a hostile ar- 
my. 

The boys were again deeply interested, and lis- 
tened patiently through the recital. When he 
had concluded it the minister again inquired,— 

“Now, boys, do you believe that story?” 

With one accord the lads again shouted, ‘No, 
sir! no, sir!’’ 

The apparent discomfiture of the reverend gen- 
tleman did not detract a bit from the amusement 
with which the incident was received by the old- 
er persons present. Although he quickly and 
neatly escaped from ‘his embarrassment, we con- 
cluded that when he wants to “illustrate” any 
more to the boys, Rev. Mr. W. will not connect 
the marvellous in fact and fiction so close to- 
gether. 


A FRIEND IN DISTRESS. 


O, if there’s a pleasure on earth that’s more pure, 
Or more blest than another, say is it not this— 
To lighten the sorrows that others endure ? 
To hold out a hand to “A Friend in Distress?” 
Tis a pleasure that selfishness never can know, 
A joy that no language, no pen can express. 
Ah! who can forget, that has once felt the glow 
That the heart gives while helping “A Friend in 
Distress?” 





Since each has his trials and troubles to bear, 

While as pilgrims we journey along the same road, 
When = meet with a brother with more than his 

share, 

Tis “humanity” bids us to “lighten his load.” 
The richest to-day may to-morrow be poor, 

If we’ve little, how many there are who have less; 
O, when should the heart, then, the hand or the 


door, 
Be closed to the claims of “A Friend in Distress?” 


—_—_+o+ —_—_. 


A WOMAN’S DREAM. 


It is well known that dreams generally come 
from impressions made on the mind when one is 
on the point of waking. They combine very cu- 
rious fancies, and often have little connection. 
But when the mind is anxious and troubled, 
dreams come in the line of its thoughts, and call 
up facts which the memory cannot recall when 
awake. Macmillan’s Magazine gives a case of 
this kind. 


Sir John Miller, a very wealthy gentleman, 
died, leaving no children. His widow had al- 
ways understood that she was to have the use of 
his house for her life, with a very large jointure; 
but no will making such provisions could be 
found after his death. The heir-in-law, a distant 
connection, naturally claimed his rights, but 
kindly allowed Lady Miller to remain for six 
months in the house to complete her search for 
the missing papers. 

The six months drew at last to a close, and the 
poor widow had spent fruitless days and weeks 
in examining every possible place of deposit for 
the lost document, till at last she came to the 
conclusion that her memory must have deceived 
her, and that her husband could have made no 
such promise as she supposed, or had neglected 
to fulfil it had he made one, 

The very last day of her tenure of the house 
had just dawned, when, in the gray of the morn- 
ing, Lady Miller drove up to the door of her man 
of business in Bath, and rushed excitedly to his 
bedroom door, calling out,— 

“Come tome! I have seen Sir John! 
a will!” 

The lawyer hastened to accompany her back to 
her house. 

All she could tell him was that her deceased 
husband had appeared to her in the night, stand- 
ing by her ide, and had said, solemnly, 
“There is a will!” Where it was, remained as 
uncertain as before. 

Once more the house was searched in vain from 
cellar to loft, till finally, wearied and in despair, 
the lady and her friend found themselves in a 
garret at the top of the house. 

“It is all over,” Lady Miller said. “TI give it 
up. My husband deceived me, and I am ruined!” 


There is 


a 


It needs no conjurer to explain how her anxi- 
ety called up the myth of Sir John Miller's ap. 
arition, and made him say precisely what he 
ad once before really said to her, but of which 
the memory had waxed faint. 


——— +0) 
THE MURDERED NESTLINGs, 


The plaintive little poem about the mother 
robin’s “Darling nestlings,” and the “Little wan. 
ton boy” who became penitent when he haq 
killed them and seen her sorrow, is familiar to 
almost every school child. The good and tender. 
hearted Dr. Channing was never a “little wanton 
boy.” When young he loved every dumb and 
helpless creature, and sorrowed more for their 
sake than his own when he saw them harmed, 
Among his writings is this simple incident of his 
childhood, which (he says) “gave a turn to my 
whole life and character.” ; 


I found a nest of birds in my father’s field, 
which held four young ones. They had no down 
when I first discovered them. They opened their 
little mouths as if they were hungry, and I gave 
them some cric..vo Gat wese ia my pocket, 

Every day I returned to feed them. As soon 
as school was done, I would run home for some 
bread and sit by the nest to see them eat for an 
hour at a time. They were now feathered and 
almost ready to fly. When I came one morning, 
I found them all cut up into pieces. The grass 
round the nest was red with blood. 

Their little limbs were raw and bloody. The 
mother was on a tree, and the father on a wall, 
mourning for their young. I cried myself, for | 
was a child. I thought, too, that the parents 
looked on me as the author of their miseries, and 
this made me still more unhappy. I wanted to 
undeceive them; I wanted to sympathize with 
and comfort them. 

When [left the field, they followed me with their 
eyes and with mournful reproaches. I was too 
young and too sincere in my grief to make any 
apostrophes. But I can never forget my feelings, 
The impression will never be worn away, nor can] 
ever cease to abhor every species of inhumanity 
towards inferior animals. 


——_—__+or —___ 


SUBLIME COURAGE. 

Men have been martyrs for a mistake, and 
willingly suffered death for a false belief, but it 
would be hard to find the instance of heathen de- 
votion that. could match for lofty and trium- 
phant daring this story of self-sacrifice by one of 
the early Christians: 


A great many years ago, a Roman Emperor 
said to a Greek architect, “Build me a coliseum, 
and when it is done I will crown you, and I will 
make your name famous through all the world, 
if you will only build me a grand coliseum.” 
The work was done. The Emperor said, ‘Now 
we will crown that architect. We will havea 
grand celebration.” The coliseum was crowded 
with a great host. 

The Emperor was there and the Greek archi- 
tect, who was to be crowned for putting up this 
building. And then they brought out some 
Christians, who were ready to die for the truth, 
and from the doors underneath were let out the 
lions, hungry, three-fourths starved. The Em- 
peror arose amid the shouting assemblage and 
said, “The coliseum is done, and we have come 
to celebrate it to-day by the putting to death of 
Christians at the mouth,of these lions, and we 
have come here to honor the architect who has 
constructed this wonderful building. The time 
has come for me to honor him, and we further 
celebrate his triumph by the slaying of these 
Christians.” Whereupon the Greek architect 
sprang to his feet and shouted, “J also am a 
Christian!” And they flung him to the wild 
beasts, and his body, bleeding and dead, was 
tumbled into the dust of the amphitheatre. 


+> 


“STILL-HUNTING”’ THE BUFFALO. 
The Inter-Ocean (Chicago) says: 


Although horseback hunting is the usual meth- 
od, they are pursued successfully on foot. The 
buffalo lives near springs or streams, grazing 
from one mile to ten miles from water. ‘The 
hunter who “still-hunts’’ conceals himself near 
a spring. About 11 o’clock, A. M., the buffalo 
are seen coming w wacer. They always go in 
file and follow a path. When near enough, the 
hunter selects his victim, and, aiming at a point 
just back of the fore leg, fires. If one is brought 
down, he waits until others get a smell of the 
blood, then three or four can be killed before the 
rest really know what to do. The foot-hunter 
follows a herd, keeping out of sight by hugging 
ravines, and running at his best speed when an 
opportunity offers, so as to get within range. He 
may get a shot after having chased them for 
hours, and he may not. If the hunter is not suc- 
cessful, he can console himself with the thought 
that the exercise is healthy. To horseback-hunt- 
ing belongs the most excitement. The hunters 
generally go in squads, and first separate the herd 
and then shoot down the stragglers. 





—_$_+<+@9—____—_—- 
TRUE BLUE PRESBYTERIANS. 
Dean Stanley, in his lectures on the “Church 
of Scotland,” expiains the origin of the epithet 
“Blue,” as applied to Presbyterians. . 
The distinct dress of the Scotch Presbyterian 











At that moment she looked at the table over 





chair, and sitting on his hind feet, would raise 
his fore feet to the seat of the chair, and placing | 


| his paws one on each side of each eye, he would 


— in that position until the prayer was fin 
Ished, 


which she was leaning and weeping. “This table 
was in his study once! Let us examine it!” 
They looked, and the missing will, duly signed 
and sealed, was within it, and the widow was | 
rich to the end of her days. | 


clergy was a blue gown anda broad blue bonnet. 
The Episcopalian clergy, on the other hand, 
either wore no distinctive dress in public services, 
or else wore a black gown. From this arose the 


contrasting epithets of “Black Prelacy” and 
“True Blue Presbyterianism.” 
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For the Companion. 
A CROW’S SPEECH. 


Farmer John has sowed his corn, 
Come, friend crows, and see! 
Waiting there is dainty care 
For folks like you and me. 


I could see, from my tall tree, 
How the work went on, 

To and fro, I saw them go, 
Sowing yellow corn. 





After that I saw the men 
Cover it with care, 

As I saw, I cried, ‘‘Caw, caw, 
I will soon be there.” 


Every day I’ve been that way, 
Watching well his corn, 

But I’ve seen no sprig of green 
Till this very morn, 


Where it grows in tempting rows, 
We will dine to-day, 

And we'll glee the worms hetween 
The rows, to pay our way. 


“Farmer John’s among his corn!’ 
Who of you said that? 

That’s a pole stuck up to hold 
A tattered coat and hat. 


And I know that gun don’t go, 
Fellows, follow me! 
I’ve not watched for nothing in 


My tall old walnut tree. H. H. D. 





<> 
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For the Companion. 


THE DISCONTENTED HEN. 





Mrs. Speckle lived in a fine large coop, situat- 
ed under the pleasant shade of an old apple tree, 
and though she had as cunning a little brood of 
chickens as one would wish to see, yet she was 
not contented. One fine June morning, as she 
was gazing longingly out at the green fields, the 
Misses Pullet came sauntering airily along, in 
all the pride of their new spring suits of buff and 
brown, 

“Ah, poor, dear Mrs. Speckle!”’ said they, “w: 
are so sorry you can’t come with us this beauti- 
ful morning. We are taking a stroll to the gar- 
dens. We have heard that there are green peas 
large enough to eat, and Tommy Cockadoodle 


says that Farmer Thrifty has a whole field of ripe 


strawberries.” 

“Ah,” sighed Mrs. Speckle, wiping her nose 
upon the grass, “I should be delighted to go 
with you. I haven’t had much appetite lately, 


and a little garden sauce would do me good, I 
know; it is so long since I have tasted any vege- 


tables or fruit. But here I am, cooped up, you 


see, and can’t leave home while my chickens are 
For my part, I don’t see how any one 
can like housekeeping. I know that I never 


80 young. 


shall, to the longest day I live.” 


“Ah, poor dear! We are very sorry for you,” 
“Perhaps we can bring you a 
strawberry or a pea, but we really must be going 
Good-by,” and off they tripped, daintily 


said the pullets. 


how, 
picking their way towards the garden. 


Their call did not make Mrs. Speckle any hap- 
pie t, and after they were gone, she began walk- 
ing up and down in a very ruffled state of mind 
Being wholly occupied with her- 
self, she stepped without regard upon several of 
the chickens, which made them cry out, “Peep, 


and feathers, 


peep, p-e-e-p! 199 


“Dear me!” exclaimed their mother, crossly, 
“Did 
any one ever see such chickens, always ‘round 


giving Bobby a sharp peck on the head. 


under one’s feet.’ Do go out and seratch!” 


to soothe his wounded feelings with a bug, 
scratched away so briskly that he tumbled over 
on his back. Then they all langhed at him, and 
poor Bobby felt worse than ever. To be picked 
on the head and be laughed at besides, was more 
than he could bear; so he went away alone and 
stood under a rosebush, feeling himself a very 
ill-used chicken indeed. 

Not long after the pullets had left Mrs. Speck- 
le, Mrs. Drab, a very sedate old hen, came to 
call on her, with Miss Black, a very sprightly 
young fowl of Spanish descent, who had quite a 
mind of her own. “Good-morning, Sister Speck- 
le,” said Mrs. Drab. “Why, what is the matter? 
you look out of sorts this morning.” Mrs. 
Speckle, who was usually quite vain of her good 
looks, smoothed down her ruffled feathers a little 
and answered in a querulous tone,— 

“Matter! I should think it was enough to kill 
any hen to be shut up here day after day, as I 
am, with never a chance to go out.” 











“La, now, my dear, don’t you fret,”’ said Mrs. 
Drab. “The chickens will soon be large enough 
for you to leave home, and take ’em abroad. 
You wont have much trouble with ’em after 
that. Why, just think of me; I’ve raised four 
broods without any fuss at all, and never lost 
but three out of the whole lot of ’em, cither.’”’ 
“Well,” said Miss Black, pertly, “J think it is 
a burning shame for a hen to be shut up in this 
manner, without having any say in the matter, 
and entirely against her will. I don’t see why 
we should be trodden upon just because we are 
hens. I believe that hens should have their lib- 
erty as much as roosters, and I, for one, declare 
against coops. They are an indignity to which 
we should not submit. What do you think, 
Miss Top-knot?” 
Miss Top-knot, who had been listening near 
by, drew up her left foot, put her head on one 
side and trying to look very wise, said that she 
should like to know why hens shouldn’t be al- 
lowed to crow if they chose. She believed that 
every one should have that privilege in this free 
country. “I’m sure,” she added, “I’ve got as 
good a right to crow as Tommy Cockadvodle, 
and a much better voice, if it was only cultivat- 
ed. Just hear me once, if you don’t believe it.”’ 
Here she crowed feebly, in such a shrill, piping 
voice, that Mrs. Drab, and one or two other old 
hens rolled on the ground in fits of laughter. 
This put Miss Top-Knot in such a rage that the 
feathers on her head bristled up in the fiercest 
manner. There is no knowing what might have 
happened if Tommy Cockadoodle hadn’t come 
running up just then to tell them the news. 
“Alas!”? gasped he, breathless with haste and 
the heat, “those charming Miss Pullets! They 
were chased by Farmer Thrifty’s dog all around 
the strawberry patch, and afterwards were caught 
eating the green peas, and shut up for stealing!” 
“How dreadful!’”’ said everybody, and then 
they all went off to tell the tale to their neigh- 
bors. 
Mrs. Speckle continued so cross all day that 
the little Speckles went over to play with the 
Brown chickens. Jacky Brown pushed Noddy 
Speckle into the pan of water when he was 
drinking, and almost drowned him. Noddy 
hopped around where the sun was hottest, but 
though the day was very warm, he shivered with 
cold, and it took him a long time to get dry. 
Then Bobby, who had been scratching in a little 
corner, was lucky enough at last to find a lovely 
worm, the largest one he had ever seen. He tried 
to eat it up as fast as possible, before any one saw 
him, but one of the Browns happening to spy 
him, they all gave chase, and poor Bobby nearly 
choked to death before he could swallow. 
———$499 


A Lap named Jack Sharkey picked up a wallet 
containing sixty-eight dollars in Detroit, on Mon- 
day night, took it home, and his father went 
seven blocks to restore it to the owner. The bills 
were counted to see if the boy had stolen any of 

the money, and then the man slipped the wallet 





Away they all scampered, and Bobby, wishing 


into his pocket t and cordially remarked, “This is 





according to cireumst: ances over which the 
may or may not have control. 


ferent spelling, a delightful instrument of music. 
slip of a plant to grow another from. 


ed alike. 





Arrow. 
What follows if a toper too much swallow? Wal- 
low. J.P. iB. 








a pretty cool evening, Mr. Sharkey.” 








(NUTS TO CRACK) 











Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
ae 
WORD SQUARE. 


My first is the name of a surface, plain, 

My second a ball does, again and again; 

The name of a girl you will see in my third, 

And you'll own that my fourth is a very sad word. 


LB. 
2. 
ENIGMA. 


suffered more 


| 


A word of seven letters. 

3, 4, 6, 5, the shipwrecked mariner rejoices to see. 

3, 5, 2, 7, black eyes are often likened to. 

A ‘tde upon 1, 4, 6,5 is delightful or otherw ce eC, 
rider 


5, 6, 4, 1 is a disreputable character; or with a dif- 


» 4,6, 1 is alion’s bed; or spelled differently, 2 


6, 5 is what 4, 5, 7 makes many do. Both sound- 


My whole is the Christian name of a young _: 
MAX. 


3. 
REBUS. 


4. 
BLANKS. 
(Fill the blanks with the a word, pronounced differ- 
*ntly.) 





was pronounced ———. 
to severe discipline. 








The testimony of the 
He lis 














He will against authority. 
Hope will youina 
It will you at its very 





fr: augments in a ——— 
AUNT Lois. 


He crushed it into — 





5. 


FLORAL ACROSTIC. 
Hid in some cool and shady dell, 
A flower by lovers prized full well. 


A plant that — its brilliant bloom 
In tropic woods or heated room. 


Two twigs placed right will give this letter— 
*Tis strange that I can do no better. 


A blue-eyed beauty of the fall, 
Found by a few, admired by all. 


“To own her love”’ the maiden chose 
A modest sprig that scents the clothes. 


The spicy odor shows the bride, 
As veiled she stands her lord be: side. 


_ A floral drug whose soothing powers 
Lie in its leaves more than its flowers. 
The rose leaves other flowers behind; 
This one is small and white, you'll find. 
The initials give an old-time flower, 

With blossoms purple, white or pink; 
It grows in many a garden bower, 
But blooms the second year, I think. 





Echoes. 


What follows if a little fellow stumble? Tumble. 
With what the maiden’s heart did Cupid harrow? 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Grant, Romeo, Amasa, Nests, Toast. 

2. Maytiower. 

3. Tyrants tread millions under foot. 

4. Pop, Abba, Redder, Deed, Otto, Nun. PARDON, 
5. Al er, Leave, Dates, Event, Rests. 





To Owners of Horses and Cattle. 

TOBIAS’S DERBY CONDITION POWDERS are 
warranted superior to any others, or no pay, for the cure 
of Distemper, Worms, Bots, Coughs, Hide-Bound, Colds, 
etc., in Horses, and Colds, Coughs, Loss of Milk, Black- 
Tongue, Horn Distemper, etec., in Cattle. Price Twenty- 
five Cents. Depot, 10 Park Place, New York. 23—4t 


YCUASRSDSSS 


ADDRESS or VISITING Cards for 25 cents. 

ples of 20 styles, including 
all colors of ries eards, for 1 
outfit 20 cents. Circulars ‘free. 
Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 





Sam- 
Snowflake, Mi arble and 
cents. Agents wanted; 

ULLMAN & aon 12 





100 SAMPLES | Decalcomanie Pictures mailed free 
for 25 cts. J. RvussELu & Co., a Mass. 
Boys and Girls w: ¥ 5. to act as agents. 3—11t 


eer s The Best 
Printing Presses. 2? 
$ Size for Cards, La- | $1 15 for Cir- 
pnw Envelopes, &c culars, Etc. 
Business Men do their own Printing and Ad- 





lamusement and money making. Send stamp 


The Proprietors are permitted to copy the following 


tions incid 


mets Kallis 


letter 


written by a lady from Vienna, 


Messrs. Joseru Brrnetr & Co., Boston: 


“As old travellers we bear the annoyances and priva- 


‘nt to Journeying with composure, but Ihave 
from the exhaustion of my supply of Aal- 


liston, than from any other cause. If any good friend 


should be coming out here, do pray send me enough to 


last until I get home again. Youean have no idea of the 


relief and comfort it brings when one is suffering from ex- 


posure. Thave tried other ‘appliances’ but have found 


nothing that will compare with it for efficacy or agreea- 


bleness.”’ 


Prepared by Joseph Burnett & Co., Boston. For sale 





by Druggists generally. 24—1t 





SMITH’S 
“instant Dress Elevator.” 


Tuts Cutshows how beautiful- 
ly a LONG Skirt is changed into a 
Straight Front Walking Dress by 
the Instant Elevator. You 
can raise your skirt while passing 
a muddy place and then let it fall, 
or you can Keep it raised with the 
ELEVATOR. It keeps the skirt 







from the FittH. It Loors the 
skirt in a TASTEF 
) IONABLE R 


more : 
besides be inet ONVENIENT, NEAT 
and GRACEFUL. Ite on be changed 
from ON Dr ESS to AROTHE rR in 
Less than Two MINUTI 

‘ . 7 ONE 













FOR 





vee 8 for . 
ATOR Will be giv- 
en FREE as PREMIUM to the per- 
son who sends %1 25 for ONE 
YEAR'S subscription to Smith’s 
Pattern Bazaar. 


e . 
The above E 

















NOVELTY 
Printine-Presses 


The best yet mvented for Amateur 
and Business Purposes, and Unsur- 
passed tor General Job Printers. Over 
10,000 in use. BENJ. O. WOODS, 
Manufacturer, and De aler in’ Every 
Dese on ot 
PRINTING M. ATERIAL, 

351 Fredlen al St.. Boston, Mass. 
Or, E. F. MacKusick,6 Murray St., N. 
aa Kelly, Howell & Ludwig, 917 Mar- 
ket St., Phila.; 8. P. Rounds, 175Mun- 4 
roe St., Chieage e 

Send for Adlustrated Catalogue. 





A} ‘DIC TION: ARY OF POPU LAR QUOTA- 

PIONS which are in daily use faken from the 
atin, French, Spanish and Italian Languages. With 
glish translations. ‘To which is added a collection of 
English Proverbs. Price 15 cents. 

The Young Angler. Containing instructions for 
preparing Rods, Lines, Reels, Hooks, Baits, ete. Also, 
How and Where to » to which is added How to Pad- 
dle a Boat. Ilustrate Price 10 cents. 

The Stump Sp uker. Being a collection of Comic 
Speeches and Recitations, Burlesque Orations, Stump 
Speeches, Laughable Scenes, Humorous Lectures, Button- 
bursting Witticisins, Ridiculous Drolleries, Funny Stories, 
etc., ete., translated into the four modern languages—Yan- 
kee, Dutch, Irish and Ethiopian—for the convenience of 
the public at large. Price 15 cents. 

Ventriloquism Made Easy, and the Second- 
Sight Mystery, as practiced by Robert Heller and oth- 
ers, fully explainede In this little volume we place all the 
wonders of VENTRILO QUISM at the command of our young 
friends Price 15 cents 

Either of the above Will be sent by mail, eee A rid, on 
receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, No. 
1 Chambers Street, New York. 1 













Forty Years’ Trial has proved — 


PAYSON'S INDELIBLE INK 


the best. Paysons and Briggs’ Indelible Ink 
Band 

apeapngineel M REEDS PEN, 
are sold by all 
drug ggists od fancy i a alers. Canvass- 
Hig ers wanted by 

F. H. STODDARD & CO., Northampton, Mass. 

Samples sent free for 75 cents. 15—13t 








PAY and employment given the working classes 
BIG everywhere to sell our new illustrated work, 


“EVERY MAN THE FOUNDER OF HIS OWN For- 













TUNE; OR, How TO Get Ricu.” Dates from “Panic 
Hard Times” and the “Great Temperance Movement.” 
Agents’ profits 300 per cent. Single copy, by mail, 25 
cents. 


Cirenlars and testimonials free, in tthe h we re 
to agents who sell 1000 copies per day. D. C. W 
& CO., Office, ial Ww wWesningwn Street, oston, Mass 








Samuel Ward & Co., Proprietors, Boston. 


SAVE THE CHILDREN! 








Ts(O8 i vertising. ;. boys and Amateurs have delight- 


for circular, KELSEY & etc., to the Manufacturers, 


& CO., Meriden, Coun, 





One bottle of Gould’s Pin-Worm Syrup will re= 
move all’ kinds of worms froma whole family. GEO. C, 
1 GOODWIN & CO., Loston, 12 it 






















































The Surscrirrion Price of the ComPpanton 42 
$1 50, if paid in advance 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during | 


the year 

Tuk Companion is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance. and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENTS for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafis. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURRED, send the 
money ina registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name can 
be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 











BRAVE AND TENDER. 

The Forty-Second Regiment of the English army, 
consisting of Scotch Highlanders, and on account of 
its dark uniform known as the “Black Watch,’ has | 
distinguished itself in many fights, and last of all in 
the Ashantee War, just concluded, in Southern Af- | 
rica. On their return from Africa the men were | 
landed at Southampton. As the steamer neared the 
wharf there were many friends waiting to give them 
a cordial welcome. Among these stood a young 
woman with a child on her arm, who was soon rec- 
ognized and greeted by a sturdy-looking soldier on 
the ship. The poor man’s arm was, however, in a 
sling. Yet in order to reassure his wife that the in- | 
jury he had sustained was not of a serious nature, | 
the brave warrior took his arm out of the sling and | 
waved it over his head. The bystanders saw, by the 
twinges on the man’s face, how much pain this act 
cost him, but they did homage to the kindness of 
heart which prompted it. The truly brave man is 
always the one who isthe most considerate of others 
and the most self-forgetful. 


| 


—_—- 42> 
FANTEE AND ASHANTEE, 

The words Fantee and Ashantee are to be pro- 
nounced with the accent not on the last syllable but 
on the one before it (the penultimate), as though 
written Fanty and Ashanty. The two races were 
originally one, but are now at enmity. It was to 
protect the Fantees from the incursions of their 
former compatriots that the English Ashantee | 
War was undertaken. The tradition of the separa- 
tion of the two tribes is this: There was a great fam- 
ine in the land, and a portion of the people wan- | 
dered away to the South, feeding themselves on | 
“Fan,” or herbs and cabbage. Hence they = 





| 
| 


called Fan-tis, from Fan and “didi,” to eat. The 
others subsisted on Indian corn, yams, &c., “San,” 
and were hence called Santis, or Sitantis, which the 
English have changed into Ashantees. 
e > 
DOUDLE-EDGED. 

It not infrequently happens that people use words | 
which apply in a very different way from that which 
was intended. Such words are like a sword in an 
unsteady hand, which ents quite unexpectedly, and | 
often cause no little amusement. 

Such a case is narrated*in the “Life of Elder 
Knapp,” the revivalist. He once went to call upon 
a woman who had been attending some of his meet- 
ings. 


| 


On his entering the room, she exclaimed, “O, 
sir, I’ve denied that there was a devil; but there is a 
devil in this room now!” e 

Scribe was an exceedingly popular French dramat- 
icauthor. On one occasion a gentleman came to him 
and proposed that they should write a play together. 
“That would be contrary to Scripture,” said Scribe, 
“for the Bible forbids us to yoke a horse and an ass 
together.” “What right have you,” replied the gen- 
tleman, very wittily, “to call me a horse?” | 

> 
TRIED TO SEE THROUGH IT. 

An amusing instance of feline intelligence and | 
good sense comes from Prussia, and will do to put 
with the other remarkables. Baron Von Gleichen, a 
distinguished German diplomatist, relates the fol- 
lowing anecdote: 


He had a favorite cat which he was fond of wateh- 
ing in all her sports. He noticed that she was in the | 
habit of running up to every looking-glass about the 
house, and would sniff and scratch at one for hours 
together. There seemed to be a peculiar fascination 
for her about mirrors, and she was particularly bent 
on gnawing off the frames. 

One day the Baron placed a cheval-glass in the 
middle of his room to see what the cat would do. 
She had never seen the back of any mirror, and she 
atonce began running around this one in vain at- 
tempts at catching the cat she beheld in the glass. 
After becoming convinced that she was the only cat 
outside of the glass, she began to think there must be 
one inside, She seemed to be lost in conjectures for 





| relative, 


ja little while, when all of a sudden she put out her 
| fore paws and carefully felt of the glass on both sides, 
| apparently to find out how thick it was. 





She evidently realized that, even if there was a 
cavity, it was not deep enough to hold a cat; and so 
;she gave up the whole thing as an unfathomable 
| mystery; and never afterwards was she attracted by 
any looking-glass whatever. ° 


~ ne 
READY FOR AN EMERGENCY, 
It is well to be quick-witted, and to know how to 
get out of a dilemma in the best way. A Scotch par- 
| son had ingenuity enough to slip out of a very close 
| corner, 


Dr. Guthrie, in his autobiography, tellsa story of a 
j parsimonious minister who evaded discovery by an 
| uncommonly clever maneuvre. When working one 
| dayin his garden, or glebe, in his ordinary beggar- 
' like attire, he was alarmed to see the carriage of his 
patron, the proprietor of the parish, whirling rapidly 
along the road to his manse. It was too late to at- 
tempt a retreat, and get himself put in decent order 
| to receive “my lord.” To retreat was impossible ; to 
remain where and as he was, to be shamed and dis- 
graced. With a promptitude seldom or never sur- 
| passed, he stuck his battered hat down on his shoul- 
| ders, drew up his hands into the sleeves of his rag- 
| ged coat, stuck out his arms at an acute angle, } lant- 
ed his legs far apart, and, throwing rigidity into all 
his form, stood there in the potato-ground, the very 
beau ideal of what in England is called a “scare- 
| crow,” in Scotland a “potato-bogle”’—never suspect- 
ed by the visitors as they drove up to the front en- 
| trance, while he made for the Sadb-deee to don his 
Sunday garb. 





ELEVEN GONE. 


The death of Mr. Sumner reminds the Boston 
Journal “of the havoc that has been made in the 
ranks of those who stood forward as the champions 
of the Union in the hour of its supreme struggle. It 
was but a little more than a dozen years ago, and yet 
| & majority of the best known have disappeared. 

Take Lincoln’s first administration, for instance; 
seven of its members are gone, viz.: Lincoln him- 
self ; Seward, his Secretary of State; Chase and Fes- 
senden, both of his Secretaries of the Treasury; 
Stanton, Secretary of War; Caleb B. Smith, Secre- 
tary of the Interior; and Edward Bates, Attorney 
General. Besides these may be mentioned as among 
the representative and potent men of that era, now 
no more, Thaddeus Stevens, John P. Hale, Horace 
Greeley and John A. Andrew. None of these fell 
in battle, though the war may have shortened their 
lives. Great crises are devouring in their nature; 
if men live fast in them, they also die fast. 


- 2 
HOW OLD BOB WAS HOISTED. 


“Old Bob,” a black horse owned in Hartford, was 
hitched to a watering cart. The girth gave way in 


jan attempt to back the cart to its place, and as the 


water was heavier than the horse, the cart dropped 
and the shafts rose, the horse going with them, hang- 
ing by his neck, his hind feet two or three feet from 
the ground. The animal struggled and kicked in 
terror. He was rescued from his dangerous situa- 


| tion after much trouble. When he touched the 


ground the poor beast stood for a moment apparent- 

ly bewildered, and then recovering himself, he 

looked round among his rescuers, and approaching 

them quietly, rubbed his nose against the shoulders 

of the one who was most active in saving him. 
a 


MOHAMMEDAN DEGRADATION 
WOMEN, 


OF 


Dr. Jessup says: 

The Moslem idea of women is vile and degraded. 
A Moslem absent from home never addresses a letter 
to his wife, but to his son or brother, or some male 
It is considered a grievous insult to ask a 
Moslem about the health of his wife. If obliged to 
allude to a woman in conversation, you must use the 
word, “Ajellak Allah!” “May God elevate you” 
above the contamination of this subject! You would 


| be expected to use the same expression in referring 


to a donkey, a dog, a shoe, a swine or any thing vile. 
~ a 
A FISH STORY, 

Foster’s Democrat, Dover, N. H., tells this nice 
fish story: Judge Whitehouse, of Farmington, caught 
a cusk upon the lake which was eighteewr Snoles 
long. On dressing the fish, he found a perch inside 
of him just nine inches long, and inside of this 
perch was another perch just four and_ one-half 


inches a These creatures thus went half their 
length swallowing each other every time. 


_— 
HOW 1T WAS IN OLD TIMES, 


Elisha Whittlesley, who was a member of Con- 
gress from Ohio about fifty years ago, serving some 
twenty years, made his first trip to Washington on 
horseback with a pair of saddlebags. On arriving at 
Washington, he let his horse to stable-keep- 
er for more than the cost of boarding the animal, and 
at the end of the session rode horfte again. 


- ilainiasesias 
A SCRIPTURE lesson from Punch: 
Preceptor—Now, can any of you tell me any thing 

remarkable in the life of Moses? 

Boy—Yes, sir. He was the only man who broke 
all the commandments at once! 


WHENEVER Handel dined alone at a tavern, he 
always ordered “dinner for three ;” and on receiving 
for answer to his question, “Is te tinner retty?” “As 
soon as the company come ;”’ “‘Then,” said he, “pring 
up te tinner prestissimo ; 1 am de GOMPANY.” 


A GENTLEMAN going up Sixth Avenue, New 
York, met a laborer, to whom he said,— 

“Will you tell me if I am half way to Central 
Park?” : 

“Faith, an’ I will,” was the reply, “if you tell me 
where you started from. 


A GENTLEMAN coming into a coffee-room one 
stormy night, said he never saw such a wind in his 
life. “Saw a wind!” says another. “I never heard 
of such a thing as seeing a wind; pray what is it 
like?” “Like!” answered the gentleman, “like to 
have blown my hat off.” 


THE following bill was actually furnished to a citi- 
zen of Dublin: 


Mr. FULLER, Esq., 

R. TO JAMES RICKARD, Shoemaker. 
To clicking and sowling Miss Mary, £022 
To eae tony and welting Miss Sally, 
To binding and closing Miss Ellen, 
To putting a few stitches in Miss Charlotte.. 002 
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2506—Summer Costume.—This style of 
Polonaise is decidedly the most graceful 
and appropriate design ever used in wash 
material. ‘The front is loose and belted 
in from the underarm seam. It may be 
buttoned together down the skirt or left 
open. ‘The pannier is formed by “draw- 
ing strings’’ being run in casings of tape 
on the under side. When these 
strings are unfastened,the gar- 
ment is a simple, long sacque, 
without pleat or gather; a most 
valuable feature for the conven- 
ience of ironing; even the sash is 
so arranged as to be adjust- 
ed by the shirr strings; it 
also possesses great merit 
over other styles in point 
of ECONOMY, as it requires 
only FOUR AND ONE-HALF 
yards of yard wide goods. 
‘phe little cloth model we 
give with this pat- 
tern shows just how 
it will look when 
completed. Price of 
pattern, with cloth 
model, $1 
























Every Mother, Every Dressmaker, 


- Suit’s lasted 


BEST AND CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE 
WORLD. 


Full of Fashions, Stories and Choice Reading. 


whicl 


by m 
ALMOST 


Every Journal in the Land 


COPIES FROM IT, AND RECOMMENDS IT. 


dies. 


No family is perfectly safe without it. 
ONLY $1 A YEAR. 


Every subscriber gets a choice of ONE of the following 
beautiful Oil Chromos Free as premiums, viz.—Whit- 
tier’s “Barefoot Boy,” 10x14 in.: ‘The Unwelcomed Visi- 


tor,” 13x17 in.; “The Pet Lamb,” 14x17 in.; “Little Sisters,” | 2PPT 


l4xI7in. Enclose 3 stamps for Postage and Rollers. OR ilk 
ONE DOLLAR’S worth of patterns may be selected - th 
from the “Bazaar,” in place of Chromo. o 


one-f 


AGENTS WANTED. 
CLUBS.---$300 give | Chromo. 


Ring. Sample copy of Bazaar mailed for 25 cents. 


mode’ 





For getting 5 we 
Smith’s Instruct 


1022—Dress is a novel and 
convenient way of making 
up wash material for chil- 
dren. The overdress is sim- 
ply one piece of goods with- 
out a seam, except on the 
shoulder; the cut represents 
the skirt in one color and the 
upper part in another though 
it is often made of one kind 
of material. We have this 
pattern in sizes only from 2 
to7 years. Requires for 
overdress 1 yard of 36 
inch goods for 3 years; 
144 yards for 5 years. 
Number of 
overdress 1022 
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ANY 


PATTERN 
n this page mailed up- 
on receipt of Price. 


1022 


Any TWO patterns on this page and the “Elevator’* mailed for 
to those who SUBSCRIBE IMMEDIATELY. 
ADDRESS VERY PLAIN AND SEND QUICK TO 


P.O. BOX 5055. 





* See advertisement of Elevator on Seventh page. 


IMPORTED FASHIONS 


attern which 
by the pat- 


nt together acter being cut 


MODEL with every p 


ust how to put the garme 


We give a perfect CLOTH 


GET IT NOW! 


2716—Wrap 
—is quite sim- 
jlar in shape 
to old - style 
mantilla, 


well ap- 
preciated 


aged 


for cashmere, 


ty-four inch goods. 
Pattern, 


in Gold to Getters-up of Clubs. 


2322—Toilette for either house 


too highly estimated; the back 
has a charmin 


is made Gabrielle, buttoned close 
to the throat; finished with the 
new Greek collar of the same, 
The ortginal is made in 


uipure percale (un- 
yleached or ecru tint), 
trimmed with a band of 
same shade. 1 
made in silk, poplin 
for the convenience 
when worn in the 
street it is elevated 
by using the new in- 


stant Elevator. Re- 
quires twelve yards 


Pattern, with cloth 
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SMITH’S PATTERN BAZAAR, 


806—Polonaise—is one of th i 
signs for the spring walkin: tume. 
has a seam down the back, and is wigipy, 
a side-form; the under arm seain js » 
far back and gives it a narrow appeg: 
atthe waist. The draping of the 
formed by pleating it up trom the }, 
and fastening it far back at each 
large buckle or bow 
is placed on the 
pleats of the pan- 
nier. It isthe most 
economical pattern 
of all the designs, 
and will have great 
favor, as it isa con- 
venient style for 
laundrying when 
used in 
wash goods 
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(See Bazaar.) For getting 3 subscribers we 
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ion Book, Secrets of Dressmaking, 15 cents. 
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PECIAL OFFER 


TWO DOLLARS. Any THREE 


tterns 
and the “‘Elevator’’* mailed for ®2 75. Any TWO patterns on this page will be given FREE as PREMIUM 


A. BURDETTE SMITH, 914 Broadway, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
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